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NEPENTHE. 


THE north wind follows free and fills 
Our rounding sail, and overhead 
Deepens the rainless blue, and red 

The sunset burns on quarried hills ; 


And peace is over all, as deep 

As where, amid the secular gloom 

Of some far-reaching, rock-built tomb, 
The nameless generations sleep ; 


While, undecayed as on the day 
That saw them first, the kings of old, 
In sculptured calm serene, behold 
The slow millenniums pass away. 


Still, far behind us, as we cleave 
Smooth-flowing Nile, the din of life 
And passionate voices of the strife 

Are hushed to silence, and we leave 


The cares that haunt us, dark regret 
For wasted years, and wild unrest, 
Yearning for praise or pleasure, blest 

With life’s last blessing, — to forget. 


For still in Egypt’s kindly air, 

Strong antidote of mortal woes, 

The painless herb, Nepenthe, grows, 
Which she whom fair-haired Leda bare 


Mixed in the wine, and stilled their pain 
Who wept in Spartan halls for sire 
Or brother, wrapped in funeral fire, 

Or wandering o’er the boundless main. 

A. J. C. 


Spectator. 


THE BROKEN TOY. 


A BROKEN toy! what memories cling 
Around this half-forgotten thing ; 
What baby laughter seems to rise, 
Like old, delightful melodies ; 

What shouts of wordless, tuneful joy, 
At sight of this poor broken toy! 


Oh, tiny feet that would not rest! 

Oh, dear head pillowed on our breast, 
What would we give to hold again 

The form we lost, ’mid tears and pain ! 
Ah, child! the empty cot is ours, 

But thine the sunshine and the flowers ! 


What cou'd we give thee, shouldst thou come 
To smile again upon thy home ? 

Such little pleasures as we know 

In this, our twilight life below ; 

Some fragments of earth’s paltry joys, 

A handful of its broken toys! 


How calm thy lot, forever blest ; 

How exquisite thy happy rest ! 

How changeless, joyful, and serene, 

Compared with what thy lot had been 

With us, whose fleeting, clouded joys 

Are at their best but broken toys! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


J. H. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Tuovu whose birth on earth 
Angels sang to men, 
While their stars made mirth, 
Saviour, at thy birth, 
This day born again. 


Thou whose face gives grace, 
As the sun’s doth heat, 

Let thy sunbright face 

Lighten time and space, 
Here beneath thy feet. 


Light, not born of morn, 
High past heaven above, 
Saviour, virgin-born, 
Held of men in scorn, 
Turn men’s scorn to love, 


As that night was bright, 
With thy perfect ray, 

Very Light of light, 

Turn the wild world’s night 
To thy perfect day. 


Bid our peace increase, 
Thou that madest morn ; 

Bid oppression cease, 

Bid the.night be peace, 
Bid the day be born. 


Sunday Magazine. A. 


Cc. S. 


NIGHTFALL. 


BELow the black line of the furthest hill 

The sun moves slowly to the under world, 

And Night, with starry banner half unfurled, 

Waits in the east till all the world is still, 

And growing twilight’s purple shadows fill 

The earth with gloom and with a sense of rest, 

And drown afar in the forsaken west 

The splendor of veined rose and daffodil 

Still lingering there. Andlo! even as I speak, 

And as the lengthening shadows onward swim, 

The last glow fadeth, growing faint and dim 

Like the fair dreams of youth when life, grown 
meek, 

Looks heavenward only, through Time’s dark- 
ness bleak, 

To God’s white throne between the seraphim. 

Good Words. 


ARMENIA, 1883. 


Upon her soil they say those violets grew 
That wove a fragrant carpet for the feet 
Of curious Eve, ere by that snake’s deceit 

The world lost innocence and suffering knew. 

Brave Noe, riding with his motley crew, 

Her highest hilltop, black above the sheet 
Of turbid waters, hail’d as resting-seat, 
And thither in his batter’d life-boat drew. 


Such honor had she in the years agone, 
Whose lands lie desolate beneath the sky, 
Whose people, now, the tyrant tramples on, 
While few are fain to listen to their cry. 
Oh! pray we that before her day be done 
She taste again the sweets of liberty ! 
Academy. 






DR. JOHN BROWN OF EDINBURGH. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

DR. JOHN BROWN OF EDINBURGH.* 

SINCE the last session of our university 
Edinburgh has lost two of her citizens of 
literary mark. Dr. John Brown died, in 
his house in Rutland Street, on the 11th 
of May, in the seventy-second year of his 
age; and his friend, Dr. William Hanna, 
died in London on the 24th of the same 
month, aged seventy-three. They were 
both buried in Edinburgh. I was absent 
at the time, and could not pay the last 
tribute of respect due at their funerals. 
But, as I had the honor of knowing them 
both well, I cannot let the present occa- 
sion pass without asking you to join with 
me in remembering them affectionately. 
I could say much to you of Dr. Hanna, 
the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. 
Chalmers. I could dwell on the merits of 
his “ Life” of that great man and of his 
other well-known works, and on his fine 
liberality of intellect and the keen and 
warm geniality of his Scoto-Irish heart. 
In this place, however, it is naturally of 
Dr. John Brown that I feel myself enti- 
tled to speak at some length. He was, in 
a sense, during the latter part oi his life, 
peculiarly our Edinburgh man of letters, 
the man most fondly thought of in that 
character by many people at a distance. 
They had begun, long before his death, to 
call him “the Scottish Charles Lamb;” 
and the name is applied to him still by 
English critics. 

Born at Biggar in Lanarkshire, in 1810, 
the son of the Secession minister of that 
town, and of a family already in the third 
generation of its remarkable distinction 
in the Scottish religious world as “the 
Browns of Haddington,” our friend came 
to Edinburgh in 1822, when he was twelve 
years old. His father had then removed 
from Biggar, to assume that pastorate of 
the Rose Street Secession Church in this 
city in which, and subsequently in his 
ministry in the Broughton Place Church, 
and in his theological professorship in 
connection with the Associate Synod, he 
attained such celebrity. When I first 
knew Edinburgh there was no more ven- 


* A portion of this paper was delivered as @ lecture 
in the University of Edinburgh on Tuesday, October 
24, 1882. 
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erable-looking man in it than this Dr. 
John Brown of Broughton Place Church. 
People would turn in the streets to ob- 
serve his tall, dignified figure, as he 
passed; and strangers who went to hear 
him preach were struck no less by the 
beauty of his appearance in the pulpit, 
the graceful fall of the silver locks round 
his fine head and sensitive face, than by 
the Pauline earnestness of his doctrine. 
At that time, the phrase, “ Dr. John Brown 
of Edinburgh,” if used in any part of 
Scotland away from the metropolis, would 
have been taken as designating this ven- 
erable Calvinistic clergyman, and not his 
son. The son, meanwhile, it is true, was 
becoming well enough known within Ed- 
inburgh on his own account. Having 
been educated at our High School and 
University, and having chosen the medical 
profession, and been apprenticed for some 
time to our famous surgeon, Syme, he had 
taken his degree of M.D. in 1833, and 
had then — with no other previous medi- 
cal experience out of Edinburgh than a 
short probation among the sailors at 
Chatham — settled down permanently in 
Edinburgh for medical practice. From 
that date, therefore, on to the time when 
I can draw upon my own first recollec- 
tions of him,—say about 1846, — there 
had been two Dr. John Browns in Edin- 
burgh, the father and the son, the theo- 
logical doctor and the medical doctor. It 
was the senior or theological doctor, as [ 
have said, that was then still the “ Dr. 
John Brown of Edinburgh” par excellence, 
and the name had not transferred itself to 
the younger with its new signification. 
He was then about thirty-six years of 
age, with some little practice as a physi- 
cian; and my remembrance of him at that 
time is of a darkish-haired man, of shorter 
stature than his father, with fine, soft 
eyes, spirited movement, and very benig- 
nant manner, the husband of a singularly 
beautiful young wife, and greatly liked 
and sought after in the Edinburgh social 
circles in which he and she appeared. 
This was partly from the charm of his 
vivid temperament and conversation, and 
partly because of a reputation for literary 
ability that had been recently gathering 
round him on account of occasional] semi- 








anonymous articles of his in newspapers 
and periodicals, chiefly art criticisms. For 
the hereditary genius of “the Browns of 
Haddington ” had, in this fourth genera- 
tion of them, turned itself out of the 
strictly theological direction, to work in 
new ways. While Dr. Samuel Brown, a 
younger cousin of our Dr. John, and much 
more intimately my own friend at that 
time, had been astonishing Edinburgh by 
his brilliant speculations in chemistry, 
Dr. John himself, in the midst of what 
medical practice came in his way, had 
been toying with literature. Toying only 
it had been at first, and continued to be 
for a while; but by degrees, — and espe- 
cially after 1847, when the editorship of 
the North British Review, which had 
been founded in 1844, passed into the 
hands of his friend Dr. Hanna, — his con- 
tributions to periodical literature became 
more various and frequent. At length, in 
1858, when he was forty-eight years of 
age, and had contributed pretty largely to 
the periodical named and to others, he 
came forth openly as an author, by pub- 
lishing a volume of what he called his 
“Hore Subsecive,” consisting mainly of 
papers of medical biography and other 
medico-literary papers collected from the 
said periodicals, but including also his 
immortal little Scottish idyll called “ Rab 
and his Friends.” His father had died 
in that year, so that thenceforward, if peo- 
ple chose, the designation “Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh” could descend to 
the son without ambiguity. And it did 
so descend. For eleven years before that 
appearance of the first collection of his 
“Hore Subsecive,” with “Rab and his 
Friends” included in it, I had been resi- 
dent in London, and I remained there for 
seven years more. During all those eigh- 
teen years, therefore, my direct opportu- 
nities of cultivating his acquaintance had 
ceased; and, while I could take note 
through the press of the growth of his 
literary reputation, it was only by hearsay 
at a distance, or by a letter or two that 
passed between us, or by a glimpse of him 
now and then when I came north on a 
visit, that 1 was kept aware of his Edin- 
burgh doings and circumstances. Not till 
the end of 1865, when I resumed resi- 
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dence in Edinburgh, were we brought 
again into close neighborhood and inter- 
course. Then, certainly, I found him, at 
the age of five-and-fifty, as completely and 
popularly our “ Dr. John Brown of Edin- 
burgh ” in the new sense as ever his father 
had been in the old one. His pen had 
been still busy in newspapers and period- 
icals, the subjects ranging away more and 
more from the medical; another volume 
of his “ Hore Subsecive,” or collected 
articles, had been published; and some 
of his papers, selected from that volume 
or its predecessor, or taken more directly 
from the manuscript, had been brought 
out separately, in various forms, under 
the discerning care of his friend and pub- 
lisher, Mr. David Douglas, and had been 
in circulation almost with the rapidity of 
one of the serial parts of a novel by 
Dickens. Of both his ‘ Minchmoor” 
and his “‘Jeems the Doorkeeper” more 
than ten thousand copies had been sold; 
his “ Pet Marjorie” had passed the sale 
of fifteen thousand copies; and “ Rab and 
his Friends” was already in its fiftieth 
thousand. Withall this applause beating 
in upon him from the reading public, in 
Scotland, in England, and in America, 
there he still was in his old Edinburgh 
surroundings, — a widower now for some 
years, domesticated with his two children, 
and more solitary in his habits than he 
had been, — but to be seen walking along 
Princes Street of a forenoon, or some- 
times at some hospitable dinner-table of 
an evening, always the same simple, wise, 
benevolent, lovable, and much-loved Dr. 
John. And so for sixteen years more and 
tothe very end. The sixties crept upon 
him after the fifties, and the white touch 
of the first seventies followed, and the 
vivid, darkish-haired Dr. John of my first 
memory had changed into the bald-headed 
and spectacled veteran you may see in the 
later photographs,—the spectacles be- 
fore his fine eyes if he were looking to the 
front, but raised over the placid forehead 
if he were looking downwards at a print 
ora book. But these changes had come 
softly, and with a mellowing rather than 
withering effect ; and, as late as last win- 
ter, what veteran was there in our commu- 
nity whose face and presence in any com- 
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pany was more desired or gave greater 
pleasure? Ifa stranger of literary tastes 
visited Edinburgh, about whom did he 
inquire more curiously, or whom was he 
more anxious to see, if possible, than Dr. 
John Brown? We knew, most of us, that 
his calm face concealed sorrows; we re- 
membered his long widowerhood; we 
were aware too of the occasional glooms 
and depressions that withdrew him from 
common society ; but, when he did appear 
among us, whether in any public gather- 
ing or in more private fashion, how uni- 
formly cheerful he was, how bright and 
sunny! It has been stated, in one obit- 
uary notice of him, that his medical prac- 
tice declined as his literary reputation 
increased. I doubt the truth of the state- 
ment, and imagine that the reverse might 
be nearer the truth. To the end he loved 
his profession ; tothe end he practised it ; 
to the end there were not a few families, 
in and about Edinburgh, who would have 
no other medical attendant, if they could 
help it, than their dear and trusted Dr. 
John. My impression rather is that he 
was wrapt up in his profession more and 
more in his later days, using his pen only 
for a new trifle now and then as the whim 
struck him, and content in the main with 
the continued circulation of his former 
writings or their re-issue in new shapes. 
It was on the 12th of April in the present 
year, or only a month before his death, 
that he put the last prefatory touch to the 
first volume of that new edition of his 
“Flore Subsecive” in three volumes, in 
which his complete literary remains are 
now most conveniently accessible. 

The title “Hore Subsecive,” borrowed 
by Dr. John from the title-pages of some 
old volumes of the minor English litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, indicates, 
and was intended to indicate, the nature 
of his writings. They are all “ Leisure 
Hours,” little things done at times 
snatched from business. There are be- 
tween forty and fifty of them in all, none 
of them long, and most of them very 
short. It is vain in his case to repeat the 
regret, so common in similar cases, that 
the author did not throw his whole 
strength into some one or two suitable 
subjects, and produce one or two impor- 
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tant works. By constitution, I believe, 
no less than by circumstances, Dr. John 
Brown was unfitted for large and contin- 
uous works, and was at home only in 
short occasional papers. One compensa- 
tion is the spontaneity of his writings, the 
sense of immediate throb and impulse in 
each. Every paper he wrote was, as it 
were, a moment of himself, and we can 
read his own character in the collected 
series. 

A considerable proportion of his pa- 
pers, represented most directly by his 
“ Plain Lectures on Health addressed to 
Working People,” his little essay entitled 
“ Art and Science,” and his other little 
essays called “Excursus Ethicus” and 
“ Education through the Senses,” but 
also by his “ Locke and Sydenham,” and 
others of his sketches of eminent physi- 
cians, are in a didactic vein. Moreover, 
they are all mainly didactic on one string. 
When these papers are read, it is found 
that they all propound and illustrate one 
idea, which had taken such strong hold of 
the author that it may be called one of his 
characteristics. It is the idea of the dis- 
tinction or contrast between the specula- 
tive, theoretical, or scientific habit of 
mind, and the practical or active habit. 
In medical practice and medical educa- 
tion, more particularly, Dr. John Brown 
thought there had come to be too much 
attention to mere science, too much faith 
in mere increase of knowledge and in ex- 
quisiteness of research and apparatus, 
and too little regard for that solid breadth 
of mind, that soundness of practical ob- 
servation and power of decision in emer- 
gencies, that instinctive or acquired sa- 
gacity, which had been conspicuous among 
the best of the older physicians. As 
usual, he has put this idea into the form 
of humorous apologue : — 


A DIALOGUE. 
SCENE. — Clinical wards of Royal Infirmary. 
The Physician and his Clerk /oguuntur. 
John Murdoch, in the clinical ward with 
thoracic aneurism of the aorta, had at his bed- 
side a liniment of aconite, etc. Under the 


stress of a paroxysm of pain he drank it off, 
and was soon dead, 

Physician. — Well, Sir, what about Mur- 
Did you see him alive? 


doch? 
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Clerk. — Yes, Sir. 

Physician. — Did you feel his pulse ? 

Clerk, — No, Sir. 

Physician. — Did you examine his eyes ? 

Clerk. — No, Sir. 

Physician. — Did you observe any frothing 
at the mouth and nose? 

Clerk. — No, Sir. 

Physician. — Did you count his respirations ? 

Clerk. — No, Sir. 
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Physician. — Then, Sir, what the d——1 did 
you do? 

Clerk. — I ran for the stomach-pump. 

Dr. John was never tired of inculcating 
this distinction; it is the backbone of al- 
most all those papers of his that have 
been just mentioned, and it reappears in 
others. In his special little essay, called 
“ Art and Science,” he formulates it thus: 


IN MEDICINE 


SCIENCE 
Looks to essence and cause. 
Is diagnostic. 
Has a system, 
Is post mortem. 
Looks to structure more than function, 
Studies the phenomena of poisoning. 
Submits to be ignorant of nothing. 
Speaks. 


Now, in the particular matter in ques- 
tion, so far as it is here represented, we 
should, doubtless, all agree with our 
friend. We should all, for ourselves, in 
serious illness, infinitely prefer the atten- 
dance of any tolerable physician of the 
therapeutic and prognostic type to that of 
the ablest of the merely diagnostic type, 
especially if we thought that the genius of 
the latter inclined him to a Post-mortem 
examination. Hence we may be disposed 
to think that Dr. John did good service 
in protesting against the run upon sci- 
ence, ever new science, in the medicine of 
his day, and trying to hark back the pro- 
fession to the good old virtues of com- 
mon sense, practical clear-sightedness, 
and vigorous rule of thumb. What I de- 
tect, however, underneath all his exposi- 
tions of this possibly salutary idea, and 
prompting to his reiterations of it, is 
something deeper. It is a dislike in his 
own nature to the abstract or theoretical 
in all matters whatsoever. Dr. John 
Brown’s mind, I should say, was essen- 
tially anti-speculative. His writings 
abound, of course, with tributes of re- 
spect to science and philosophy, and ex- 
pressions of astonishment and gratitude 
for their achievements; but it may be 
observed that the thinkers and philoso- 
phers to whom he refers most fondly are 
chiefly those older magnates, including 
Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Bishop But- 
ler, among the English, whose struggle 
was over long ago, whose results are an 
accepted inheritance, and who are now 
standards of orthodoxy. All later drifts 
of speculative thought, and especially the 
latest drifts of his own day, seem to make 
him uncomfortable. He actually warns 
against them as products of what he calls 





ART 
Looks to symptoms and occasions, 
Is therapeutic and prognostic. 
Has a method. 
Is ante mortem. 
Looks to function more than structure. 
Runs for the stomach-pump. 
Submits to be ignorant of much, 
Acts, 


“the lust of innovation.” This is a mat- 
ter of so much consequence in the study 
of Dr. John Brown’s character that it 
ought not to be passed over lightly. 

There can be no doubt that his dislike 
of the purely speculative spirit, and espe- 
cially of recent speculation of certain 
kinds, was rooted in some degree in the 
fine devoutness of his nature, his unswerv- 
ing fidelity to his inherited religion. The 
system of beliefs which had been conse- 
crated for him so dearly and powerfully 
by the lives and example of his immediate 
progenitors was still substantially that 
with which he went through the world 
himself, though it had been softened in 
the course of transmission, stripped of its 
more angular and sectarian features, and 
converted into a contemplative ve/igio 
medict, not unlike that of his old English 
namesake, the philosopher and physician 
of Norwich. Like that philosopher, for 
whom he had all the regard of a felt affin- 
ity, he delighted in an O altitudo / craved 
the refuge of an O a/titudo/ in all the 
difficulties of mere reason, and held that 
in that craving itself there is the sure 
gleam for the human spirit of the one 
golden key that unlocks those difficulties. 
A difference, however, between him and 
old Browne of Norwich is that he had 
much less of clear and definite thought, 
logical grasp of prior propositions and 
reasonings, with which to prepare for an 
altitudo, justify it, and prop it up. Take 
as a specimen a passage relating to that 
very distinction between art and science 
which he valued so much : — 


It may be thought that I have shown myself, 
in this parallel and contrast, too much of a 
partisan of Art as against Science, and the 
same may be not unfairly said of much of the 
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rest of this volume. It was in a measure on 
purpose — the general tendency being counter- 
active of the purely scientific and positive, or 
merely informative, current of our day. We 
need to remind ourselves constantly that this 
kind of knowledge puffeth up, and that it is 
something quite else that buildeth up. It has 
been finely said that Nature is the Art of God, 
and we may as truly say that all Art—in the 
widest sense, as practical and productive —is 
His Science. He knows all that goes to the 
making of everything, for He is Himself, in the 
Strictest sense, the only maker. He knows 
what made Shakespeare and Newton, Julius 
Cesar and Plato, what we know them to have 
been; and they are His by the same right as 
the sea is His, and the strength of the hills, 
for He made them and His hands formed them, 
as well as the dry land. This making the 
circle forever meet, this bringing Omega eter- 
nally round to Alpha, is, I think, more and 
more revealing itself as a great central, per- 
sonal, regulative truth, and is being carried 
down more than ever into the recesses of 
physical research, where Nature is fast telling 
her long-kept secrets, all her tribes speaking, 
each in their own tongue, the wonderful works 
of God—the sea saying “It is not in me,” 
everything giving up any title to anything like 
substance, beyond being the result of one Su- 
preme Will. The more chemistry, and elec- 
trology, and life, are searched into by the 
keenest and most remorseless experiment, the 
more do we find ourselves admitting that mo- 
tive power and force, as manifested to us, is 
derived, is in its essence immaterial, is direct 
from Him in whom we live and move, and to 
whom, in a sense quite peculiar, belongeth 
power. 


This is fine, it is eloquent, it is likable; 
but one cannot call it lucid. Indeed, if 
interpreted literally, it is incoherent, for 
the end contradicts the beginning. ‘“ Ab- 
stain from excess of theory or specula- 
tion,” it says, “for theory and speculation, 
prosecuted to the very utmost, lead to a 
profound religiousness.” This is the only 
verbal construction of the passage, but it 
is the very opposite of what the author 
meant. 

It is much the same with Dr. John 
Brown in smaller matters. If he wants a 
definition or a distinction on any subject, 
he generally protests first against the de- 
sire for definitions and distinctions, main- 
taining the superiority of healthy practical 
sense and feelings over mere theory; then 
he produces in his own words, some 
“middle axiom,” or passable first-hand 
notion on the subject, as sufficient for the 
purpose if anything theoretical is wanted; 
and then he proceeds to back this -up by 
interesting quotations from favorite and 
accredited authors. In short, Dr. John 
brown lived in an element of the “ middle 





propositions,”’ the accredited axioms, on 
all subjects, and was impatient of reason- 
ing, novelty of theory, or search for ulti 
mate principles. It is but the same thing 
in another form, — though it deserves 
separate statement, —to say that he dis- 
liked controversy. He shrank from con- 
troversy in all matters, social as well as 
intellectual; was irritated when it came 
near him; and kept rather on the con- 
servative side in any new “cause” or 
“movement” that was exciting his neigh- 
borhood. Perhaps the most marked ex- 
ception in his writings to this disposition 
to rest in existing social arrangements, 
and also to his prevailing dislike of spec- 
ulation, was his assertion of his unhesitat- 
ing assent to that extreme development 
of Adam Smith’s doctrines which would 
abolish the system of State licensing for 
particular professions, or at all events for 
the profession of medicine. He advo- 
cates this principle more than once in his 
papers, and he signifies his adherence to 
it in almost the last words he wrote. “I 
am more convinced than ever,” he says in 
the prefatory note to the collected edition 
of his “Hore Subsecive,” “ of the futility 
and worse of the Licensing System, and 
think, with Adam Smith, that a mediciner 
should be as free to exercise his gifts as 
an architect or a mole-catcher. The pub- 
lic has its own shrewd way of knowing 
who should build its house or catch its 
moles, and it may quite safely be left to 
take the same line in choosing its doctor.” 
This is bold enough, and speculative 
enough; but the fact is that this accept- 
ance of the principle of absolute /aissez- 
faire, or non-interference of the State, or 
any other authority, in medicine, or in 
any analogous art or craft, was facilitated 
for him by his hereditary voluntaryism in 
Church matters, and indeed came to him 
ready-made in that form. What is sur- 
prising, and what corroborates our view 
of the essentially non-theoretical charac- 
ter of his intellect, is the unsystematic 
manner in which he was content to hold 
his principle, his failure to carry it out 
consistently, his apparent inability to per- 
ceive the full sweep of its logical conse- 
quences. Thus, to the words just quoted 
he appends these: “ Lawyers, of course, 
are different, as they have to do with the 
State, with the law of the land.” Was 
there ever a more innocent zon sequitur ? 
If any one may set up as a curer of dis- 
eases and make a living in that craft by 
charging fees from those who choose to 
employ him, why may not any one set up 
as a lawyer, and why may not I select and 
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employ any one I please to plead my 
cause in court, instead of being bound to 
employ one of a limited number of wigged 
and gowned gentlemen? 

If, then, it was not in theory or specula- 
tion that Dr. John Brown excelled, — and 
that there was no deficiency of hereditary 
speculative faculty in his family, but much 
the reverse, is proved not — by the 
theological distinction of his predecessors 
in the family, and by the brilliant career 
of his cousin, Dr. Samuel Brown, but also 
by the reputation among us at this mo- 
ment of his still nearer relative, the emi- 
nent philosophical chemist of Edinburgh 
University, — in what was it that he did 
excel? It was in what I may call an 
unusual appreciativeness of all that did 
recommend itself to him as good and ad- 
mirable. In few men has there been such 
a fulfilment of that memorable apostolic 
injunction: ‘“ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honorable, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” The 
context of that passage shows that what 
was enjoined on the Philippians was a 
habit of meditative and ruminative appre- 
ciation of all that was noteworthy, of 
every variety, within accredited and pre- 
scribed limits. Dr. John Brown was a 
model in this respect. Within the limits 
of his preference for the concrete and 
practical over the abstract and theoretical, 
he was a man of peculiarly keen relish 
for anything excellent, and of peculiar 
assiduity in imparting his likings to 
others. 

His habit of appreciativeness is seen, 
on the small scale, even in such a matter 
as his appropriation and use of pithy 
praises and anecdotes picked up miscella- 
neously. “‘Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask 
what you mix your colors with?’ said a 
brisk dilettante student to the great 
painter. ‘ With brains, sir,’ was the gruff 
reply.” Having met this story in some 
life of the painter Opie, Dr. John Brown 
had fastened on it, or it had adhered to 
him; and not only did he hang one whole 
paper on it, entitled “ With Brains, Sir,” 
but he made it do duty again and again 
in other papers. At times when Dr. 


Chalmers happened to be talked to about 
some person not already known to him, 
and was told that the person was a man 
of ability, “ Yes, but has he wechz, sir, has 
he wecht?” was his common question in 
reply; and, as Dr. John Brown had also 
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perceived that it is not mere cleverness 
that is effective in the world, and that 
weight is the main thing, he was never 
tired of bringing in Dr. Chalmers’s phrase 
to enforce that meaning. When Dr. John 
wanted to praise anything of the literary 
kind as being of the most robust intellec- 
tual quality, not food for babes but very 
“strong meat” indeed, he would say 
“ This is lions’ marrow.” As he was not 
a man to conceal his obligations, even for 
a phrase, we learn from him incidentally 
that he had taken the metaphor originally 
from this passage in one of the pieces of 
the English poet Prior: — 


That great Achilles might employ 
The strength designed to ruin Troy, 
He dined on lions’ marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition bread. 


Dr. John had a repertory of such individ- 
ual phrases and aphorisms, picked up 
from books or conversation, which he 
liked to use as flavoring particles for his 
own text. He dealt largely also in ex- 
tracts and quotations of greater length. 
Any bit that struck him as fine in a new 
book of verses, any scrap of old Scottish 
ballad not generally known, any interest- 
ing little poem by a friend of his own that 
he had seen in manuscript, or any similar 
thing communicated to him as not having 
seen the light before, was apt to be 
pounced upon, stamped with his zfri- 
matur, and turned into service in his own 
papers, as motto, relevant illustration, or 
pleasant addition. His fondness for quo- 
tation from his favorite prose-authors has 
already been mentioned. In fact, some 
of his papers are little more than patches 
of quotations strung together by admiring 
comments. In such cases it is as if he 
said to his readers, ‘“* How nice this is, 
how capital! don’t you agree with me?” 
Sometimes you may not quite agree with 
him, or you may wish that he had thrown 
fewer quotations at you, and had said 
more on the subject out of his own head ; 
but you always recognize his appreciative- 
ness. 

On the larger scale of the papers them- 
selves the same appreciativeness is dis- 
cernible. Take first the papers which are 
most in the nature of criticisms. Such are 
those entitled “ Henry Vaughan,” “ Ar- 
thur H. Hallam,” “ Thackeray’s Death,” 
* Notes on Art,” ‘John Leech,” “ Halle’s 
Recital,” and “Sir Henry Raeburn.” 
Whether in the literary papers of this 
group, or in the art papers, you can see 
how readily and strongly Dr. John Brown 
could admire, and what a propagandist 
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he was of his admirations. If Henry 
Vaughan, the Silurist, the quaint and 
thoughtful English poet of the seven- 
teenth century, is now a better-known 
figure in English literary history than he 
was a generation ago, it is owing, I believe, 
in some measure, to Dr. John Brown’s re- 
suscitation of him. So, when Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam” appeared in 1850, and 
all the world was moved by that extraor- 
dinary poem, who but Dr. John Brown 
could not rest till he had ascertained all 
that was possible about young Arthur Hal- 
lam, by obtaining a copy of his “ Remains 
in Verse and Prose,” privately’ printed ia 
1834, with a memoir by the author’s fa- 
ther, Hallam the historian, and till he had 
been permitted to give to the public, in 
liberal extracts from the memoir, and by 
quotation from the pieces themselves, 
such an authentic account of Tennyson’s 
dead friend as all were desiring? The 
paper called “ Thackeray’s Death,” though 
the only paper on Thackeray now to be 
found among Dr. John Brown’s collected 
writings, is by no means, I believe, the 
only paper he wrote on Thackeray. If 
there was a Thackeray-worshipper within 
the British Islands, it was Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh. Thackeray was his 
greatest man by far, after Scott, or hardly 
after Scott, among our British novelists, 
—his idol, almost his demigod; he had 
signified this, if I mistake not, in an arti- 
cle on Thackeray, while Thackeray’s fame 
was still only in the making; and the 
particular paper now left us is but a 
re-expression of this high regard for 
Thackeray as an author, blended with 
reminiscences of his own meetings with 
Thackeray in Edinburgh, and testimonies 
of his warm affection forthe man. Ane 
other of his chief admirations was Ruskin. 
I can remember how, when the first vol- 
ume of the * Modern Painters” appeared, 
the rumor of it ran at once through Edin- 
burgh, causing a most unusual stir of 
interest in the new book, and in the ex- 
traordinary “ Oxford Graduate” who was 
its author; and I am pretty sure now that 
it was Dr. John Brown that had first 
imported the book among us, and had en- 
lightened Dr. Chalmers and others as to 
its merits. Thereis no article on Ruskin 
among the collected papers ; but there are 
frequent references to him, and his influ- 
ence can be discerned in all the art-criti- 
cisms. These art-criticisms of Dr. John 
Brown, however, are hardly criticisms in 
the ordinary sense. No canons of art are 
expounded or applied in them. All that 


the critic does is to stand, as it were, be- 
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fore the particular picture he is criticising, 
—a Wilkie, a Raeburn, a Turner, a Land- 
seer, a Delaroche, a Holman Hunt, or, as 
it might happen, some new performance 
by one of his Edinburgh artist friends, 
Duncan, Sir George Harvey, or Sir Noel 
Paton, — exclaiming, “ How good this is, 
how true, how powerful, how pathetic!” 
while he attends to the direct human in- 
terest of the subject, interprets the story 
of the picture in his own way, and throws 
in kindly anecdotes about the painter. It 
is the same mutatis mutandis for music, 
in his notices of pieces by Beethoven and 
others, as heard at Halle’s concerts. His 
most elaborate paper of art-criticism is 
that entitled “ John Leech.” Itis through- 
out a glowing eulogium on the celebrated 
caricaturist, with notices of some of his 
best cartoons, but passing into an affec- 
tionate memoir of the man, on his own 
account and as the friend of Thackeray, 
and indeed incorporating reminiscences 
of Leech and Thackeray that had been 
supplied him by a friend of both as mate- 
rial for a projected memoir of Leech on a 
larger scale. If not in this particular 
paper, at least here and there in some of 
the others, the query may suggest itself 
whether the laudation is not excessive. 
One asks sometimes whether the good 
Dr. John was not carried away by the 
amiable fault of supposing that what 
happens to be present before one of a 
decidedly likable kind at any moment, es- 
pecially if it be recommended by private 
friendship, must be the very nonsuch of 
its kind in the whole world. Another 
query forced on one is whether there did 
not sometimes lurk under Dr. John’s su- 
perlative admiration of a chief favorite in 
any walk an antipathy to some other in 
the same walk. It is told of Sir Philip 
Francis, the reputed author of “ Junius,” 
that, when he was an old man, he gave 
this counsel to a promising young member 
of the House of Commons whom he had 
heard deliver a speech distinguished by 
the generosity of its praises of some of 
his fellow-members: “ Young man, take 
my advice; never praise anybody unless 
it be 2% odium tertit,” i.e. “ unless it be to 
the discredit of some third party.” No 
man ever acted less in the spirit of this 
detestable, this truly diabolic, advice than 
Dr. John Brown; and one’s question 
rather is whether he did not actually re- 
verse it by never attacking or finding 
fault with any one, unless it were 7x /au- 
dem tertit, to the increased credit of 
some third party. Whether he was so 
actuated, consciously or unconsciously, 
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in his declaration of irreconcilable dislike 
to Maclise, and his exceptionally severe 
treatment of that artist, I will not venture 
to say; but I can find no other sufficient 
explanation of his habitual depreciation 
of Dickens. His antipathy to Dickens, 
his resentment of any attempted compari- 
son between Dickens and Thackeray, was 
proverbial among his friends. 

While, as will have been seen, Dr. 
John was by no means insensible to im- 
pressions from anything excellent coming 
from besouth the Tweed, it was naturally 
in his own Scotland, and among the 
things and persons immediately round 
about him there, that his faculty of appre- 
ciation revelled most constantly. With 
the majority of his literary fellow-coun- 
trymen that have attained popularity in 
Scotland during the last fifty years, he 
derived many of his literary instincts 
from the immense influence of Scotticism 
that had been at work in the preceding 
generation, and is seen, in his choice of 
themes, following reverently in the wake 
of the great Sir Walter. He reminds 
one somewhat of Aytoun in this respect, 
though with a marked Presbyterian differ- 
ence. Most of his papers are on Scottish 
subjects ; and in some of them, such as 
his “*Queen Mary’s Child-Garden,” his 
“ Minchmoor,” the paper called “The 
Enterkin,” that entitled “A Jacobite 
Family,” and that entitled “ Biggar and 
the House of Fleming,” we have descrip- 
tions of Scottish scenes and places very 
much in the spirit of Sir Walter, though 
by no means slavishly so, with notes of 
their historical associations, and recovery 
of local legends, romances, and humors. 
In a more original vein, though also prin- 
cipally Scottish, are those papers which 
may be described as memoirs and char- 
acter-sketches in a more express sense 
than the three or four already referred to 
as combining memoir with criticism. By 
far the most important of these is his 
memoir of his own father, in supple- 
ment to the life of his father by the 
Rev. Dr. John Cairns, and published un- 
der the too vague title of “ Letter to John 
Cairns, D.D.” It is a really beautiful 
piece of writing, not only full of filial affec- 
tion, and painting for us his father’s life 
and character with vivid fidelity, but also 
interesting for its reminiscences of the 
author’s own early years, and its sketches 
of several eminent ministers of the Scot- 
tish Secession communion whom he had 
known as friends of his father. The pa- 


per entitled “ Dr. Chalmers,” though not 
particularly good, attests the strength of 
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the impression made by that great man 
on Dr. John Brown, as on every one else 
that knew Dr. Chalmers. Better, and 
indeed fine, though slight, are ‘* Edward 
Forbes,” “ Dr. George Wilson,” “The 
Duke of Athole,” “Struan,” and “ Miss 
Stirling Graham of Duntrune.” On the 
whole, however, the most characteristic 
papers of the memoir class are those of 
medical biography, including ‘* Locke and 
Sydenham,” “ Dr. Andrew Combe,” * Dr. 
Henry Marshall and Military Hygiéne,” 
“Our Gideon Grays,” “Dr. Andrew 
Brown and Sydenham,” “Dr. Adams 
of Banchory,” “Dr. John Scott and his 
Son,” “Mr. Syme,” and “Sir Robert 
Christison.” Sydenham was Dr. John 
Brown’s ideal of a physician, and his ac- 
count of that English physician and of his 
place in the history of medicine is really 
valuable. The medical profession is in- 
debted to him also for his warm-hearted 
vindication of those whom he calls, after 
Scott, “ Our Gideon Grays,” — the hard- 
working and often poorly paid medical 
practitioners of our Scottish country vil- 
lages and parishes, —and for the justice 
he has done to such a scholarly represen- 
tative of that class as the late Dr. Adams 
of Banchory, and to such recent medical 
reformers as Dr. Andrew Combe and Dr. 
Henry Marshall. Especially interesting 
to us here ought to be the obituary 
sketches of Syme and Christison, so re- 
cently the ornaments of the Medical 
School of Edinburgh University. He 
threw his whole heart into his sketch of 
Syme, his admiration of whom, dating 
from the days when he had been Syme’s 
pupil and apprentice in surgery, had been 
increased by lifelong intimacy. I may 
therefore dwell a little on this sketch, the 
rather because it reminds me of perhaps 
the only occasion on which I was for some 
hours in the society of Syme and Dr. 
John Brown together. 

In the autumn of 1868, Carlyle, then 
lord rector of our university, and in the 
seventy-third year of his age, was per- 
suaded, on account of some little ailment 
of his, to come to Edinburgh and put him- 
self under the care of Professor Syme for 
surgical treatment. Syme, proud of such 
a patient, and resolved that he should 
have his best skill, would hear of no other 
arrangement than that Carlyle should be 
his guest for the necessary time. For a 
fortnight or more, accordingly, Carlyle 
resided with Syme in his beautiful house 
of Millbank in the southern suburb of our 
city. Pains were taken to prevent the 





fact from becoming known, that Carlyle 
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might not be troubled by visitors. But, 
one day, when Carlyle was convalescent, 
there was a quiet little dinner party at 
Millbank to meet him. Besides Syme and 
Carlyle, and one or two of the members 
of Syme’s family, there were present only 
Dr. John Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, and 
myself. It was very pleasant, at the din- 
ner-table, to observe the attention paid by 
the manly, energetic, and generally per- 
emptory and pugnacious little surgeon to 
his important guest, his satisfaction in 
having him there, and his half-amused, 
half-wondering glances at him as a being 
of another genus than his own, but whom 
he had found as lovable in private as he 
was publicly tremendous. There was no 
“tossing and goring of several persons ” 
by Carlyle in that dining-room, at all 
events, but only genial and cheerful talk 
about this and that. After dinner, we 
five went up stairs to a smaller room, 
where the talk was continued, still more 
miscellaneously, Syme and Carlyle having 
most of it. That very day there had been 
sent to Carlyle by his old friend David 
Laing, a copy of the new edition which 
Laing had just privately printed of the 
rare “ Gude and Godly Ballates” by the 
brothers Wedderburn, originally pub- 
lished in 1578; and Carlyle, taking up the 
volume from the table, would dip into it 
here and there, and read some passages 
aloud, for his own amusement and ours. 
One piece of fourteen stanzas he read en- 
tire with much gusto, and with excellent 
chaunt and pronunciation of the old 
Scotch. Here are three of the stanzas : 


Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, 
Sa heich in thy Pontificall, 
Resist thow God that creat all, 
Than downe thou sall cum, downe. 


Thocht thow be Archebischop or Deane, 
Chantour, Chanslar, or Chaplane, 
Resist thow God, thy gloir is gane, 

And downe thow sall cum, downe, 


Thocht thow flow in Philosophie, 
Or graduate in Theologie, 
Zit, and thow fyle the veritie, 
Than downe thow sall cum, downe. 


Most pleasant of all it was when, later in 
the evening, we moved to the low trellised 
verandah on the south side of the house, 
opening on the beautiful garden of flowers 
and evergreens in which Syme took such 
delight. It was a fine, still evening; and, 


as the talk went on in the open air, with 
the garden stretching in front of us and 
the views of the hills beyond, only with 
the accompaniment now of wreaths of 
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tobacco-smoke, Syme, who disliked tobac- 
co, was smilingly tolerant even of that 
accompaniment, in honor of the chief 
smoker. 

For more than twelve years after that 
evening, which I remember now like a 
dream, Carlyle was still in the land of the 
living, advancing from his seventy-third 
year to his eighty-sixth ; but hardly a year 
of the twelve had elapsed when the great 
surgeon who had entertained him, and 
who was so much his junior, was struck 
by the paralysis which carried him off. 
Itis from Dr. John Brown that we have 
this touching record of Syme’s last days: 


I was the first to see him when struck down 
by hemiplegia. It was in Shandwick Place, 
where he had his chambers, —sleeping and 
enjoying his evenings in his beautiful Millbank, 
with its flowers, its matchless orchids and 
heaths and azaleas, its bananas and grapes and 
peaches: with Blackford Hiil,—where Mar- 
mion saw the Scottish host mustering for 
Flodden, —in front, and the Pentlands, with 
Cairketton Hill, their advanced guard, cutting 
the sky, its ruddy porphyry scaur holding the 
slanting shadows in its bosom. He was, as 
before said, in his room in Shandwick Place, 
sitting in his chair, having been set up by his 
faithful Blackbell. His face was distorted. 
He said, “ John, this is the conclusion ;” and 
so it was, to his, and our, and the world’s sad 
cost. He submitted to his fate with manly 
fortitude, but he felt it to the uttermost, — 
struck down in his prime, full of rich power, 
abler than ever to do good to men, his soul 
surviving his brain, and looking on at its steady 
ruin during many sad months, He became 
softer, gentler, — more easily moved, even to 
tears ; but the judging power, the perspicacity, 
the piercing to the core, remained untouched. 
Henceforward, of course, life was maimed, 
How he bore up against this, resigning his de- 
lights of teaching, of doing good to men, of 
seeing and cherishing his students, of living in 
the front of the world, —how he accepted all 
this only those nearest him can know. I have 
never seen anything more pathetic than when, 
near his death, he lay speechless, but full of 
feeling and mind, and made known in some in- 
scrutable way to his old gardener and friend 
that he wished to see a certain orchid which 
he knew should be then in bloom. The big, 
clumsy, knowing Paterson, glum and victori- 
ous (he was forever getting prizes at the Horti- 
cultural), brought it—the Stanhopea tigrina, 
—in, without a word. It was the very one, — 
radiant in beauty, white, with a brown freckle, 
like Imogen’s mole, and, like it, “right proud 
of that most delicate lodging.” He gazed at 
it, and, bursting into a passion of tears, mo- 
tioned it away as insufferable. 


To have been such a chronicler of the 
excellent as Dr. John Brown was, re- 
quired more than endowment, however 
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extraordinary, in any mere passive quality 
ofappreciativeness. It required the poetic 
eye, the imaginative faculty in its active 
form, the power of infusing himself into 
his subject, the discernment and subtlety 
of a real artist. Visible to some extent 
in his criticisms of books and pictures, 
and also in his memoirs and character- 
sketches, and in a still higher degree in 
those papers of local Scottish description, 
legend, and reminiscence to which we 
have already referred, —‘* Queen Mary’s 
Child-Garden,” *“* Minchmoor,” “The En- 
terkin,” “A Jacobite Family,” and “ Big- 
gar and the House of Fleming,” — this 
rising of sympathetic appreciation into 
poetic art and phantasy appears most con- 
spicuously of all in those papers or parts 
of papers in which the matter is whimsical 
or out of the common track. Perhaps it 
is his affection for out-of-the-way subjects, 
evident even in the titles of some of his 
papers, that has led to the comparison of 
Dr. John Brown with Charles Lamb. 
Like that English humorist, he did go 
into odd corners for his themes, — still, 
however, keeping within Scottish ground, 
and finding his oddities, whether of humor 
or of pathos, in native Scottish life and 
tradition. Or rather, by his very appre- 
ciativeness, he was a kind of magnet to 
which stray and hitherto unpublished cu- 
riosities, whether humorous or pathetic, 
floating in Scottish society, attached them- 
selves naturally, as if seeking an editor. 
In addition to the illustrations of this 
furnished by the already mentioned pa- 
pers of Scottish legend, or by parts of 
them, one may mention now his paper 
entitled “* The Black Dwarf’s Bones,” that 
entitled “ Mystifications,” his ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming” or “ Pet Marjorie,” his “ Jeems 
the Doorkeeper,” and the quaint little 
trifle entitled “Oh! I’m Wat, Wat.” In 
the first three of these Dr. John Brown is 
seen distinctly as the editor of previously 
unpublished curiosities. There were rel- 
ics of information respecting that strange 
being, David Ritchie, the deformed mis- 
anthropist of Peeblesshire, who had been 
the original of one of Scott’s shorter nov- 
els. These came to Dr. John Brown, and 
he strung them together, extracts and 
quotations, on a thread of connecting nar- 
rative. Again, having the privilege of 
knowing intimately that venerable Miss 
Stirling Graham of Duntrune who is the 
subject of one of his memorial sketches, 
and who used to reside in Edinburgh 
every winter till within a few years of her 
death in 1877 at the age of ninety-five, 
who but Dr. John Brown first persuaded 
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the venerable lady to give to the world 
her recollections of the marvellous dra- 
matic feats of her earlier days, when she 
used to mystify Scott, and Jeffrey, and 
Lord Gillies, and John Clerk of Eldin, 
and Count Flahault, and whole companies 
of their contemporaries in Edinburgh 
drawing-rooms, by her disguised appear- 
ances in the dress and character of an 
eccentric old Scottish gentlewoman; and 
who but Dr. John immortalized the tradi- 
tion by telling her story over again, and 
re-imagining for us the whole of that Ed- 
inburgh society of 1820-21 in which Miss 
Stirling Graham had moved so bewitch- 
ingly? Ten years before that, or in De- 
cember, 1811, there had died in Edinburgh 
a little girl of a family with whom Scott 
was particularly intimate, and who lived 
near him in Charlotte Street. She was 
but in her ninth year; but for several 
years she had been the pet and wonder of 
her friends, for her precocious humors 
and abilities, her knowledge of books and 
poetry, the signs of genius in all her ways 
and in her own little attempts in prose 
and verse. Many a heart was sore, Scott’s 
for one, when poor little Pet Marjorie 
died; and no one that knew her ever for- 
got her. One sister of hers, who survived 
her for seventy years, cherished her mem- 
ory to the last like a religion, and had 
preserved all her childish and queerly 
spelt letters and journals, and other scraps 
of writing, tied up with a lock of her light- 
brown hair. To these faded letters and 
papers Dr. John Brown had access; and 
the result was that exquisitely tender 
“Pet Marjorie ” or “ Marjorie Fleming” 
which is the gem in its kind among all 
his papers, and perhaps the most touch- 
ing illustration in our language of Shake- 
speare’s text, “ How quick bright things 
come to confusion!” Here, as in some 
other cases, it may be said that Dr. John 
Brown only edited material that came 
ready to his hand. Even in that view of 
the matter one could wish that there were 
more such editing; but it is an insuffi- 
cient view. He had recovered the long- 
dead little Marjorie Fleming for himself ; 
and the paper, though consisting so much 
of quotations and extracts, is as properly 
his own as any of the rest. But, should 
there be a disposition still with some to 
distinguish between editing and inven- 
tion, and to regard “ Mystifications ” and 
‘* Marjorie Fleming” as merely well-edited 
curiosities of a fascinating kind, no such 
distinction will trouble one who passes to 
“‘Jeems the Doorkeeper.” Areal person, 
as he tells us, sat for that sketch too, and 
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we have a portrait of the actual Jeems 
who officiated as his father’s beadle in 
Broughton Place Church; but with what 
originality and inventiveness of humor is 
the portrait drawn, and how fantastically 
the paper breaks in the end into streaks 
of a skyward sermon!. There is the same 
quaint originality, or Lamb-like oddity of 
conglomerate, in the little fragment called 
“Oh! I’m Wat, Wat,” and in one or two 
other trifles, with similarly fantastic titles, 
which I have not named. 

There is no better test of imaginative 
or poetic faculty in a man than suscepti- 
bility to anything verging on the preter- 
naturally solemn, or ghastly. Of the 
strength of this susceptibility in Dr. John 
Brown’s nature there are evidences, here 
and there, in not a few of his writings. 
Take for example the following reminis- 
cence of a walk with Thackeray in his 
paper entitled “ Thackeray’s Death: ” — 


We cannot resist here recalling one Sunday 
evening in December when he was walking 
with two friends along the Dean Road, to the 
west of Edinburgh, — one of the noblest out- 
lets to any city. It was a lovely evening, — 
such a sunset as one never forgets: a rich dark 
bar of cloud hovered over the sun, going down 
behind the Highland hills, lying bathed ‘n 
amethystine bloom ; between this cloud and the 
hills there was a narrow slip of the pure ether, 
of a tender cowslip color, lucid, and as it were 
the very body of heaven in its clearness ; every 
object standing out as if etched upon the sky. 
The north-west end of Corstorphine Hill, with 
its trees and rocks, lay in the heart of this pure 
radiance; and there a wooden crane, used in 
the quarry below, was so placed as to assume 
the figure of a cross: there it was, unmistaka- 
ble, lifted up against the crystalline sky. All 
three gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he 
gave utterance, in a tremulous, gentle, and 
rapid voice, to what we all were feeling, in the 
word “CaLvARy!” The friends walked on 
in silence, and then turned to other things. 


Even a more remarkable example is 
that furnished by the paper entitled “In 
Clear Dream and Solemn Vision.” The 
paper purports to be the record of a sin- 
gular dream, dreamt by a man whom Dr. 
John Brown counted among his most inti- 
mate friends, and of whose great abilities, 
powers of jest and humor, and powers of 
a still higher kind, there are yet lively 
recollections in the lawyer-world of Edin- 
burgh, — the late A. S. Logan, sheriff of 
Forfarshire. I prefer here to tell the 
dream in my own words, as it has re- 
mained in my memory since I first heard 
it many years ago. This I do because, 


while the version of it I have so retained 
came to me originally from Dr. John 
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Brown himself, it seems to me better than 
the version subsequently given by him in 
his own paper, attenuated and diluted as 
it is there by explanations and comments, 
and also by the insertion of a metrical ex- 
pansion of it which Logan himself had 
attempted. 

The dream may be entitled “ The Death 
of Judas,” and was as follows. The 
dreamer seemed to be in a lonely, dreary 
landscape somewhere, the nearer vicinity 
of which consisted of a low piece of 
marshy ground, with dull, stagnant pools, 
overgrown with reeds. The air was 
heavy and thick, not a sound of life, or 
sight of anything indicating human pres- 
ence or habitation, save that on the other 
side of the marshy ground from the dream- 
er, and near the margin of the pools and 
reeds, was what seemed to be a deserted 
wooden hut, the door half-broken, and the 
side-timbers and rafters also ragged, so 
that through the rifts there was a dim 
perception of the dark interior. But lo! 
as the dreamer gazed, it appeared as if 
there were a motion of something or 
other within the hut, signs of some living 
thing moving uneasily and haggardly to 
and fro. Hardly has one taken notice 
of this when one is aware of a new sight 
outside the hut,—a beautiful dove, or 
dove-like bird, of spotless white, that has 
somehow stationed itself close to the door, 
and is brooding there, intent and motion- 
less, in a guardian-like attitude. For a 
while the ugly, ragged hut, with the mys- 
terious signs of motion inside of it, and 
this white, dove-like creature outside at 
its door, are the only things in the marshy 
tract of ground that hold the eye. But, 
suddenly, what is this third thing? Round 
from the gable of the hut it emerges 
slowly towards the marshy front, another 
bird-like figure, but dark and _ horrible- 
looking, with long and lean legs and neck, 
like a crane. Past the hut it stalks and 
still forward, slowly and with loathsome 
gait, its long neck undulating as it moves, 
til it has reached the pools and their beds 
of reeds. There, standing for a moment, 
it dips down its head among the reeds 
into the ooze of one of the pools; and, 
when it raises its head again, there is 
seen wriggling in its mouth something 
like a small, black, slimy snake, or worm. 
With this in its mouth, it stalks slowly 
back, making straight for the white dove 
that is still brooding at the door of the 
hut. Whenit has reached the door, there 
seems to be a struggle of life and death 
between the two creatures, — the obscene, 
hideous, crane-like bird, and the pure, 
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white innocent, —till at last, by force, 
the dove is compelled to open its throat, 
into which its enemy drops the worm or 
snake. Immediately the dove drops dead ; 
and at that same instant the mysterious 
motion within the hut increases and be- 
comes more violent,—no mere motion 
now, but a fierce strife and commotion, 
with nothing distinctly visible or deci- 
pherable even yet, but a vague sense of 
some agony transacting itself in the dark 
interior within the loop-holed timbers and 
rafters, and of two human arms swung 
round and round like flails. Then, all at 
once, it flashed upon the dreamer what he 
had been beholding. It was Judas that 
was within the hut, and that was the 
suicide of the betrayer. 

Every author is to be estimated by 
specimens of him at his very best. Dr. 
John Brown had a favorite phrase for 
such specimens of what he thought the 
very best in the authors he liked. Of a 
passage, or of a whole paper, that seemed 
to him perfect in its kind, perfect in work- 
manship, as well as in conception, he 
would say that it was “ done to the quick.” 
The phrase indicates, in the first place, 
Dr. John Brown’s notions of what consti- 
tutes true literature of any kind, or at 
least true literature of a popular kind, as 
distinct from miscellaneous printed mat- 
ter. It must be something that will reach 
the feelings. This being presupposed, 
then that is best in any author which 
reaches the feelings most swiftly and di- 
rectly,—cuts at once, as it were, and 
with knife-like precision, to the most sen- 
sitive depths. That there are not a few 
individual passages scattered through 
Dr. John’s own writings, and also some 
entire papers of his, that seem to us to 
answer this description, will have ap- 
peared by our review of his writings so 
far as they have yet been enumerated. 
In such papers and passages, as every 
reader will observe, even the workman- 
ship is at its best. The author gathers 
himself up, as it were; his artistic craft 
becomes more decisive and subtle with 
the heightened glow of his feelings; his 
style, apt to be a little diffuse and slip- 
shod at other times, becomes nervous and 
firm. Of whatever other productions of 
Dr. John Brown’s pen this may be as- 
serted, of whatever other things of his it 
may be said that they are thus masterly 
at all points and “done to the quick,” that 
supreme praise must be accorded, at all 
events, to the two papers I have reserved 
to the last, —“ Rab and his Friends’ and 
“ Our Dogs.” Among the many fine and 





humane qualities of our late fellow-citizen 
it so happened that love of the lower ani- 
mals, and especially of the most faithful 
and most companionable of them, was one 
of the chief. Since Sir Walter Scott 
limped along Princes Street, and the pass- 
ing dogs used to fawn upon him, recog- 
nizing him as the friend of their kind, 
there has been no such lover of dogs, no 
such expert in dog-nature, in this city at 
least, as was Dr. John Brown. It was 
impossible that he should leave this part 
of himself, one of the ruling affections of 
his life, unrepresented in his literary 
effusions. Hence, while there are dogs 
incidentally elsewhere, these two papers 
are all but dedicated todogs. What need 
to quote from them? What need to de- 
scribe them? They have been read, one 
of them at least, by perhaps two millions 
of the English-reading population of the 
earth; the very children of our Board 
Schools know the story of “ Rab and his 
Friends.” How laughingly it opens; 
with what fun and rollick we follow the 
two boys in their scamper through the 
Edinburgh streets sixty years ago after 
the hullabaloo of the dog-fight near the 
Tron Kirk; what a sensation on our first 
introduction, in the Cowgate, under the 
South Bridge. to the great Rab, the car- 
rier’s dog, rambling about idly, “as if 
with his hands in his pockets,” till the 
little bull-terrier that has been baulked of 
his victory in the former fight insanely 
attacks him and finds the consequence; 
and then what a mournful sequel, as we 
come, six years afterwards, to know the 
Howgate carrier himself and his wife, 
and the wife is brought to the hospital at 
Minto House, and the carrier and Rab 
remain there till the operation is over, and 
the dead body cf poor Ailie is carried 
home by her husband in his cart over the 
miles a ine country road, and the cur- 
tain falls black at last over the death of 
the carrier too and the end of poor Rab 
himself! Though the story, as the au- 
thor vouches, ‘‘is in all essentials strictly 
matter of fact,” who could have told it 
like Dr. John Brown? Little wond-: that 
it has taken rank as his masterpiece, and 
that he was so commonly spoken of while 
he was alive as “the author of ‘Rab 
and his Friends.’” It is by that story, 
and by those other papers that may be 
associated with it as also masterly in their 
different varieties, as all equally “done to 
the quick,” that his name will live. Yes, 
many | years hence, when all of us 
are gone, I can imagine that a little vol- 
ume will be in circulation, containing 
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“‘ Rab and his Friends ” and “ Our Dogs,” 
and also, let us say, the “Letter to Dr. 
Cairns,” and “Queeh Mary’s Child-Gar- 
den,” and “Jeems the Doorkeeper,” and 
the paper called “ Mystifications,” and 
that called “ Pet Marjorie” or “ Marjorie 
Fleming,” and that then readers now un- 
born, thrilled by that peculiar touch which 
only things of beart and genius can give, 
will confess to the same charm that now 
fascinates us, and will think with interest 
of Dr. John Brown of Edinbargh. 
DaAvID MASSON. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PHILIP AT FLORENCE. 


THERE are people who would rather 
admit any imputation in the world than 
that of being favored by fortune; people 
who, if told they are looking well, will 
remind you reproachfully that they hada 
very bad cold in the head the week before 
last; people who grumble at coming into 
a fortune because of the payment of leg- 
acy duty entailed thereby, and who could 
not accept a first-class embassy or a seat 
in the Cabinet without sighing over the 
arduous duties attached to such posts. 
But Philip, whatever his defects may have 
been, was not one of those ungracious 
and ungrateful specimens of humanity. 
He had always recognized the fact that 
his luck was exceptional; and his first 
reflection, on waking out of the short 
sleep into which he had fallen towards 
morning was an acknowledgment that in 
the present instance, as in so many pre- 
vious ones, the stars in their courses 
were fighting for him. Characteristically 
enough, he was less struck by the strange 
turn of fortune which promised to change 
him trom a penniless nobody into a highly 
respectable janded proprietor than by 
a concurrence of circumstances which 
seemed likely to render the task of inves- 
tigation natural and easy. Of all cities 
in Europe Florence was the one to which 
he could betake himself at this time with 
the least fear of exciting remark or sus- 
picion. In the ordinary course of things 


he would most likely have moved thither 
before the autumn; and latterly both Mr. 
Brune and Margaret had been hinting to 
him that he ought not to lose time in 
bringing the period of his musical educa- 
tion to an end. Herr Steinberger, too, 
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who had not approved very cordially of 
the Italian plan, would probably prefer 
that his pupil should take leave of absence 
during the busy time of the London sea- 
son than later in the year. He could, in 
short, go where he wanted to go, and at 
the same time tell the literal truth as to 
his destination — which was something 
of an unwonted luxury for him. He had 
quite made up his mind that the mystery 
should be solved, if by any means he 
could solve it; and really the solution did 
not seem likely to present any difficulties 
whatever. 

After breakfast, therefore, Margaret 
was led out into the garden, and was in- 
formed that Philip proposed to hasten the 
fulfilment of his programme by a few 
months. “Everybody says that May is 
the time for Florence,” he remarked; 
“and I suppose, if one wants to get all 
the good one can out of a place, one 
should take it at its best. That old Sig- 
nora Tommasini whom I told you about 
will be there soon, and will give me intro- 
ductions that may be usefulto me. More- 
over, it is high time for me to be setting 
to work again, Meg. Capua is very de- 
lightful, but stern duty seems to motion 
me towards Tuscany.” 

“Capua! where is that?” asked Mar- 
garet, who had not the educational advan- 
tages enjoyed by the young women of the 
present day. 

“It is within sight of the towers of 
Crayminster cathedral,” answered Philip; 
“and it is a dangerous residence for lazy 
people who like being spoilt. It isn’t ev- 
erybody who appreciates it at its proper 
value, though. I don’t believe you care 
a straw for this dear old place, Meg; you 
would go off and leave it to-morrow with- 
out a single regret.” 

“Oh, no; indeed [ should not!” said 
Margaret. “It has taken me a great 
= years to get fond of Longbourne; 
but I am very fond of it now, and of all 
its associations. 1 leave home so seldom, 
too, that | have become like a limpet ona 
rock, and I should feel utterly lost if I 
were dragged off it, and thrown out into 
the world again.” 

This was not at all the kind of reply 
that Philip had wished and expected to 


receive. He made haste to change the 
subject. “By the way, Meg,” said he, 


“didn’t you tell me once that it was at 
Florence that my father and mother were 
married?’’ 

Margaret threw a quick glance of ap- 
prehension at him. “I think so,” she 
answered; “I think it was at Florence; 
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but it is so long since I was told about it 
that I cannot be quite sure.” 

The truth was that she was far from 
feeling as certain as she had once done 
that this marriage had ever been solemn- 
ized atall. Theimprobability of Countess 
Marescalchi’s story had become more ap- 
parent to her with the lapse of years ; and 
from the same cause sundry little touches 
of sincerity about the dying woman’s ut- 
terances, which had carried conviction to 
Margaret’s mind at the time,.had lost dis- 
tinctness. Philip had not alluded to his 
father or mother half-a-dozen times in the 
last ten years, and she was sorry that it 
should have occurred to him now to make 
inquiries about what might prove to be 
undiscoverable. 

“Being in the place, I should rather 
like to see the church where they were 
married. It seems odd to know so little 
about one’s parents,” Philip went on. “I 
suppose you don’t remember the name of 
the church, Meg?” 

Margaret shook her head, and looked 
rather shamefaced. It struck her for the 
first time that she had hardly done her 
duty towards the unfortunate woman 
whose child she had appropriated. In 
her anxiety to treat Philip in all respects 
as her own son, she had forgotten a little 
what her wishes would have been, had 
she been in the situation of poor Countess 
Marescalchi, and had taken no pains to 
keep the mother alive in the memory of 
the dambino whom she had so loved. 

“I don’t think I ever heard the name 
of the church,” Margaret answered. “In- 
deed, I am almost sure I never did. Iam 
afraid I have been very selfish, Philip,” 
she added penitently. “I ought to have 
talked more about your mother to you; 
and I am sure you must often have wanted 
to know about her. Why did you never 
ask me before?” 

Philip suddenly burst out laughing, and 
then as suddenly checked himself, turning 
his head away for a moment. If there 
was a person in the world whom he loved, 
it was Margaret; he never deceived her 
without a greater or less degree of pain; 
and the contrast between the true cause 
of his inquiries and that to which she at- 
tributed them had flashed vividly across 
his mind, as his impressions always did, 
and had faded away, leaving the echo of 
that inappropriate laugh as the trace of 
its passage. 

“ Why do you laugh?” asked Margaret. 

“T don’t know. I don’t believe in in- 


stinctive affection, do you? Howcan one 
really care for a person whom one hardly 
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recollects? You are my real mother, 
Meg; and as for my father, I have small 
reason to revere his memory, by all ac- 
counts. I should like just to know who 
he was, though. One feels a little par- 
donable curiosity upon such points.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Margaret, with some hes- 
itation; “but I should hope—I should 
think, at least — that he must be dead. I 
have your uncle Signor Cavestri’s address 
in Florence somewhere, and I can give it 
you if you like. That is, I have what was 
his address twelve years ago: I have 
never heard a word of or from him since.” 

“ Give me the address, Meg, and I'll 
look the old fellow up. Perhaps he may 
know something; and, if he doesn’t, it 
can’t be helped.” 

“T almost hope he may not,” said Mar- 
garet. 

Philip was not prepared to go quite so 
far as that; but he offered the general 
observation that it was a queer world, to 
which Mrs. Stanniforth signified her as- 
sent; and with that the subject dropped. 

A few days after this Philip set out for 
Italy, with the good wishes of all his 
friends to speed him on his way. Some 
of them drove down to Crayminster sta- 
tion to bid him farewell; and the last 
thing that Philip saw, as the train began 
to move, was Nellie, waving her hand and 
nodding to him, with the brightest of 
smiles upon her face. 

“Hurray!” exclaimed Mr. Brune, as 
he turned to leave the platform. “My 
dear Nellie, may I be permitted to say 
hurray?” 

“ You may say anything you like, papa,” 
answered she, with due submission. 

“Thank you, my dear. How I do dis- 
like that young man!” 

“Ah; but you would dislike anybody 
who wanted to marry me, wouldn’t you?” 
said Nellie, taking her father’s arm and 
giving it a squeeze. 

“ Well, well; perhaps so. I can’t bear 
the sight of Marescalchi, I know. How- 
ever, we’ve seen the last of him for the 
present, and long may it be before we 
see him again! It is my firm belief that 
you don’t care a brass farthing for him, 
Nell.” 

And perhaps the very vehemence with 
which Miss Brune repelled this accusa- 
tion may have confirmed her father in his 
opinion. 

It is certain that Nellie did not shed 
any tears, and was in no way cast down 
by her lover’s departure; nor, for that 
matter, was the lover himself cast down. 
Philip’s powers of amusing and enjoying 
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himself were quite unbounded; and the 
leasure he got out of a railway journey 
foes England to Florence was as great 
as the discomfort entailed thereby upon 
common mortals — which is saying a good 
deal. The odd types that he encountered 
among his fellow-travellers, the novelty 
of the scenes that flitted, like dissolving 
views, past the railway-carriage windows, 
the ever-increasing warmth of the sun and 
clearness of the atmosphere, as the ex- 
press rushed southwards —all these, and 
a hundred other trifles, contributed to 
divert and exhilarate him. A fresh sen- 
sation awaited him after the passing of 
the frontier, namely, a vague and pleasant 
stirring of long-buried memories. Those 
sallow faces, those high-pitched voices, 
those unshaven chins, those stout and 
brilliantly - dressed ladies, had he not 
known them all in some previous state 
of existence? The mulberry-trees, the 
maize-fields, the trailing vines, the ragged 
beggars who loitered and whined outside 
the railings of wayside stations, were not 
all these familiar, and yet strange, to him? 
Even certain faint odors, in which garlic 
and bad tobacco had a large share, seemed 
to recall shadowy experiences through 
which somebody had once passed. Philip 
really could not have sworn that he had 
passed through them himself. He felt 
half inclined to shake hands with the peo- 
ple who got into the railway carriage ; for 
surely they were all old friends, though 
their names had somehow escaped him. 
He studied their features with a puzzled 
smile; whereupon they smiled back, as 
Italians are always ready to do, and 
promptly entered into conversation. Phil- 
ip had some knowledge of Italian, and 
his quick ear soon picked up the intona- 
tion of that easiest of tongues: perhaps, 
too, memory came to his aid again here. 
He managed to make himself agreeable ; 
he scraped acquaintance with various en- 
tertaining persons; and so arrived at his 
destination at length, not at all tired, ina 
very cheerful frame of mind, and without 
having troubled his head once in the 
course of his journey about its object. 

But when he had established himself 
comfortably in an hotel overlooking the 
Arno, and had had a bath and an ample 
breakfast and a cigar, he began to think 
it was time to attend to business, and, 
strolling out into the sunshine, inquired 
his way to the Via di San Giorgio. 

The directions that he received: were 
not very precise, and he had some little 
difficulty in following them; but he was 
inno hurry. He spent a very agreeable 
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hour in admiring Giotto’s Campanile, in 
loitering down the sunny side of broad 
thoroughfares, in staring in at shop-win- 
dows, and in exploring a network of nar- 
row byways. At length, more by chance 
than intention, he hit off the street of 
which he was in search, and, drawing a 
slip of paper from his pocket, compared 
the address inscribed upon it with the 
number of the house before him. “Via 
di San Giorgio, No. 34, terzo piano.” 
Here, sure enough, was No. 34; and a 
very dismal and poverty-stricken habita- 
tion it looked. As Philip climbed the 
dirty stone staircase, he had leisure to 
reflect that an uncle who lived in such 
quarters would be a very likely sort of 
uncle to make demands upon the purse of 
a nephew possessed of landed property; 
but parsimony had never been one of 
Philip’s vices, and he said to himself that, 
if things turned out well, some sort of 
provision should be made for this needy 
relative. It presently appeared, however, 
that Signor Cavestri was no longer in a 
position to request or require human aid. 

“ Signor Cavestri!” cried the dishev- 
elled servant of all work who answered 
Philip’s ring. “Eh! signore.” And she 
raised her right hand and suddenly al- 
lowed her head to drop upon it sideways, 
as if it would roll off her shoulders. 

Philip had never seen this gesture em- 
ployed before ; but its meaning required 
no explanation. “Do you mean to say 
that Signor Cavestri is dead?” he asked 
in some dismay. 

“FE morto—é morto— si /” answered 
the woman, nodding a great many times, 
in apparent determination that there 
should be no mistake as to the fact of her 
late master’s demise; and she went on to 
state that it was three years and more 
since he had been laid to rest, and to give 
some particulars of his last illness, to 
which Philip paid little attention. 

“What a bother!”’ he muttered. Then 
hesaid aloud: “I regret this exceedingly. 
I have come all the way from England to 
see Signor Cavestri upon a matter of 
business which I had hoped might prove 
advantageous to him. Do you know 
whether any relations of his are living in’ 
Florence ?” 

“ Sicuro/ His daughter, the Signora 
Bonera, and her family inhabit the floor 
upon which your Excellency is standing,” 
replied the woman, upon whom Philip’s 
well-to-do appearance had not failed to 
produce some effect. ‘ With permission, 
I will go and call the signora.” 

But before Philip could make any an- 
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swer, a third person had come to the front, 
in the shape of an obese, dark-haired lady 
in arather dirty white dressing-gown, who 
may perhaps have overheard the previous 
colloquy. 

‘“*] am the Signora Bonera,” quoth she, 
with a sweeping curtsey and a fascinating 
smile. “ Favorisca, stgnore.” And she 
led the way into a scantily furnished and 
carpetless sitting-room, and requested the 
stranger to do her the honor to sit down. 

“So you are my cousin!” thought Phil- 
ip, as he seated himself with precaution 
upon a decrepid armchair; “and you 
have got a family, and be hanged to you! 
All things considered, my dear cousin, I 
shall not reveal my identity to you until I 
am obliged.” 

He therefore made known the nature of 
his errand with much circumlocution and 
a great deal of pretended difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself in Italian. Signora Bo- 
nera became immensely interested and 
excited when she heard what it was that 
had brought the stranger to Florence; 
she was very inquisitive and asked num- 
berless questions; but the greater part 
of these Philip affected not to understand. 
He soon found out that she was not likely 
to be of any assistance to him, and that 
she knew little or nothing beyond the fact 
that her aunt had been married to a 
wealthy Englishman, who had deserted 
her. 

“But,” said she, “my uncle Filippo, 
who lives at Bologna, would be able to 
furnish you with every particular. He 
was at the marriage himself, as I have 
often heard him tell, and he can prove, if 
that is what is wanted, that it was a good 
marriage. I will write to him this even- 
ing, and beg him to come here and meet 
you. Lo zio is growing an old man — 
and there is the cost of the journey. But 
doubtless the signore has the means 5 

An expressive pause seemed to call for 
some rejoinder from Philip, who bowed 
and said there would be no difficulty on 
the score of legitimate expenses. 

“T will write by the very next post,” 
cried the Signora Bonera. “And what 
name shall I have the pleasure of men- 
tioning to my uncle?” she asked insinu- 
atingly. 

Philip declared that he could not think 
of putting the lady to so much trouble. 
Only let her oblige him with Signor Fi- 
lippo Cavestri’s address, and he would 
himself undertake the rest. This propo- 
sition did not at all meet the views of 
Signora Bonera, who pointed out that it 
would be_a great deal easier for her than 
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for her interlocutor to compose an Italian 
letter; but Philip said he had no doubt 
he should be able to make himself intel- 
ligible with the help of a dictionary. 
Thereupon a long and lively debate en- 
sued; but in the end Philip carried his 
point, and escaped without having given 
his name. He promised to call again be- 
fore long, at the same time throwing out 
some pacifying hints as to a possible 
change in the fortunes of the Cavestri 
family, and so made his way out into the 
air and sunshine again, not ill pleased, 
upon the whole, with the result of his 
afternoon’s work. It would have been 
more convenient, and probably less expen- 
sive, to have had to deal with one person 
than with a whole family, and he could 
have wished that his cousin had been a 
rather more presentable individual; still, 
he reflected, it might have been worse. 
These people were evidently too poor to 
be very troublesome, and it was a far cry 
from Longbourne to Florence. Taking 
everything into consideration, he was in- 
clined to put down the whole Cavestri 
clan at an annual expenditure of from 
three to four hundred pounds; and really 
they would be cheap at the money, if they 
could supply him with the information 
that he wanted. 

When he returned to his hotel the sun, 
sloping towards the west, was flooding 
the Lung Arno with mellow light, and 
illuminating, among other persons and 
things, a very smart landau, which was 
waiting at the door. Philip was indulg- 
ing in a moment’s idle curiosity as to who 
the owner of this showy equipage might 
be, when the porter hurried out, cap in 
hand, to hold open the door. Then came 
the swish of voluminous skirts; a shrill 
exclamation rang through Philip’s head, 
and immediately both his hands were be- 
ing grasped in the tightly gloved ones of 
Signora Tommasini. 

“You, of all people in the world!” she 
exclaimed. “Well, I am glad! I had 
really begun to think I was never to see 
you again.” 

“Nor your 5,000/. either,” thought 
Philip. And simultaneously it occurred to 
him that, if he should indeed prove to be 
the heir of Longbourne, this and other 
debts might be discharged within no very 
long space of time. This enabled him to 
welcome Signora Tommasini with less of 
mental reserve than he might otherwise 
have done. 

“You can’t be more glad than I am,” 
he answered. ‘ You are more surprised, 


1 dare say, because I fully expected te 
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meet you here, and have been looking for- 
ward to doing so for a'long time.” 

“ Have you? I don’t believe you a bit; 
but it is polite of you to say that. Why 
have you never written tome? Are you 
staying in this hotel? Are you really 
going to study here?” went on the sig- 
nora, asking questions with her usual 
volubility, and pausing for no answers. 
“ Come for a drive with me. I am going 
to the Cascine, where it is delicious at 
this. hour, and where you will meet all the 
world. I am singing at the opera here, 
you know, and am received ¢ant bien que 
mal. But I don’t like these Florentines ; 
they are very different from my good En- 
glish public. They are cold; they are 
critical; they make no allowance for a 
poor old woman with a cracked voice, who 
is doing her best to please them. Ah, 
well, every dog has his day. The Floren- 
tines would adore you; they love a hand- 
some face as much as asweet voice. You 
ought to make your début here. But I 
suppose old Steinberger would object to 
that. Not that you would ever be able 
to make yourself heard beyond such an 
orchestra. The public taste is becoming 
ruined in Italy, as it is everywhere else. 
In old days they loved singing; now they 
only care for noise. I was singing in 
‘Don Carlos’ last night, and they in- 
sisted on having the march three times, 
the idiots! All that is rather a help to 
old stagers, like myself, who don’t mind a 
hubbub which covers deficiencies; but it 
would be fatal to you. Where have you 
been since you left London? Down in 
the country all this time? I thought you 
hated the country. Give an account of 
yourself and of all that you have been 
doing.” 

“] will, if you let me get in a word,” an- 
swered Philip, laughing. 

He had been seated in the landau 
beside Signora Tommasini long before 
this, and they were withn the gates of 
the Cascine by the time that she had 
ceased speaking. The carriage had fallen 
into a line of others, which were proceed- 
ing at a snail’s pace along the shady 
drive, meeting a stream of returning ve- 
hicles, some shabby, some resplendent, 
all, or nearly all, badly horsed. Many 
hats were raised and many hands waved 
to the popular Arima donna, who ac- 
knowledged these greetings with a bow 
from her waist to the ladies, a bob of her 
head for the men, and a broad, good-hu- 
mored smile for everybody. Her time 


was so taken up with receiving and re- 
turning salutations that she could pay but 
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little attention to her companion, and at 
last ordered the coachman to drive on to 
amore secluded part of the gardens. 

“It is impossible to talk or to listen in 
this crowd,” said she; “and I want to 
talk to you, or rather to hear you talk.” 
And when the fashionable world of Flor- 
ence had been left behind, the signora 
proposed that they should get out of the 
carriage and walk a little way. “I am 
obliged to take some exercise every day 
to keep down my fat,” she said, with a 
laugh. “I haven’t succeeded very well, 
you'll say ; but then there’s no telling how 
much worse I might have been if I had 
been lazy. Now, what has brought you 
here? Wasn’t it rather a sudden resolu- 
tion ?” 

“TI always talked, you know, of coming 
to Italy for a time,” answered Philip; 
“and it so happens that I have reasons 
for wishing to be in Florence just now, 
besides the desire to take a few lessons 
and to enjoy the pleasure of your soci- 
ety.” 

At that moment he felt a strong impulse 
to be candid with Signora Tommasini. 
Philip, like many other persons who ha- 
bitually distrust their kind, was subject to 
irresistible leanings towards confidence in 
the case of certain individuals, and par- 
ticularly of such as he thought likely to 
prove of service to him. Signora Tom- 
masini was emphatically one of these. 
He knew that her affection for him was 
sincere; he had found her also to be a 
shrewder woman than was generally sup- 
posed, and he had a notion that shrewd- 
ness might be a very necessary quality 
in dealings with the Cavestri family. 
Added to this, he was naturally anxious 
to let the signora know that there was so 
fair a probability of her 5,000/. being 
handed back to her before she was much 
older. Such being his state of mind, it 
may well be supposed that within the 
space of about half an hour the signora 
knew all that there was to know about 
her friend’s parentage and adoption, and 
about the flattering tale which hope and 
Mrs. Prosser had whispered in his ear. 
She would have been in possession of the 
facts a great deal sooner if she had not 
interrupted the beginning of the recital 
by many queries and ejaculations, and if 
she had not stopped Philip to scold him 
roundly for five minutes when he alluded 
to the prespect of his being able soon to 
refund the advance which she had so 
kindly made to him. But after that she 
became more and more grave and silent, 
and her final comment upon what she had 
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heard was the unexpected one of “ Well, 
it is a great pity.” 

Philip looked at her, looked up at the 
sky, looked around him at the trees on 
either side of the shady alley along which 
they were pacing, and, spreading out his 
hands with a gesture of patient expostula- 
tion, addressed himself to space. ‘ Now, 
did you ever — I ask you, did you ever — 
hear anything like that? I have seen some- 
thing of women; I have lived amongst 
them more than most men do, and I flat- 
tered myself that I understood the queer 
nature of them to some extent; but after 
this I give the subject up, it beats me al- 
together. Oh, it’s Balak and Balaam 
over again, you know. I bring her out 
here to congratulate me, and behold, she 
puts on a long face, and says it’s a pity ! 
Now, I should like to know why it is a 
pity. in what possible way can it be a 
“It seems to me,” answered the sig- 
nora, “that it is a pity inevery way. The 
story will turn out to be true, I’m afraid; 
and I tell you frankly that I’m very sorry 
for it. I had had great hopes of you. 
With labor and patience I do believe that 
you would have become a famous singer 
some day; and I am quite certain that the 
life of a famous singer would have been the 
one above all others to make you happy. 
You will not be happy at all as a country 
gentleman with a limited income, and you 
will go to the bad, most likely, for want of 
something to do and conchods to look 
after you. More than that, I think itis a 
pity — we are friends, you know, and you 
mustn’t be angry if I speak my mind — 
I think it is a pity that you should be 
turning the lady who has been the making 
of you out of house and home.” 

Philip was not easily offended ; but this 
outspoken censure touched him in a sore 
place, and the blood mounted to his fore- 
head as he answered, “That is a very 
unfair way of putting it. It is true that 
Mrs. Stanniforth may have to leave Long- 
bourne; but is that any fault of mine? 
She won’t be a penny the poorer, remem- 
ber, and all that she will lose will be the 
house. And let me tell you that, if you 
knew her, you would be aware that she is 
the very last person in the world to grudge 
me a piece of good fortune.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell her what 
you were coming here for?” 

“What would have been the use of 
troubling her, when I knew nothing for 
certain? Besides, 1 promised Prosser 
that I wouldn’t say a word to any one.” 

“] don’t care a snap for that malignant 
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old hag of a housekeeper; and you don’t 
care a snap for your promise. You have 
broken it already in telling me; break it 
again, and write to Mrs. Stanniforth by 
to-night’s mail.” 

“My dear Signora Tommasini, I have 
the most sincere respect for your opinion ; 
but I do think I may be the best judge of 
what ought to be my conduct towards 
Mrs. Stanniforth.” 

“Well may you say that you don’t un- 
derstand women!” cried the signora with 
some impatience. ‘Oh, you foolish fel- 
low! can’t you understand such a simple 
thing as this?—that Mrs. Stanniforth 
wouid forgive you for turning her out of 
her home, or even for taking her purse 
out of her pocket; but that she will never 
quite forgive you for deceiving her. You 
have made a very stupid mistake as it is; 
but you may undo it partly, if you write 
by to-night’s post and explain everything. 
She will think you found writing more 
easy than speaking; many people do. 
Come along back to the carriage; we 
haven’t a minute to lose.” 

And this energetic lady caught Philip 
by the arm, and hurried him away, paying 
no heed to his protests. 

“You are quite wrong,” he said. 
“* She'll tell her mother, and then there’ll 
be the deuce to pay. And a pretty fool I 
shall look if the whole thing turns out a 
myth.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” returned the 
signora; “she won’t tell anybody ; and if 
she does, it is better to look like a fool 
than like something else. Don’t you play 
fast and loose with your best friends. 
You can’t afford it, I tell you.” 

All the way back to Florence the sig- 
nora lectured and Philip argued; but the 
end of it was that he did write the letter, 
as he was bid, and posted it at the same 
time with one addressed to Signor Caves- 
tri at Bologna. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS. 


THE post-office, as brought to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency, is doubtless one of 
the glories of the age and an institution 
for which everybody ought to be thankful. 
That the facilities for speedy communi- 
cation afforded by it give us all an im- 
mensity of needless worry is, however, 
indisputable; and this chapter will show 
how a mighty pother was brought about 
among one set of insignificant people by 
the postal machinery during the space of 
a single short week. 
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Possibly things might have fallen out 
differently but for the accident of Philip’s 
having chosen to leave Longbourne for 
Italy on a Monday; which was the day 
invariably set apart by Mrs. Stanniforth 
for the despatch of that weekly budget to 
Shorncliffe which has been already more 
than once referred to. For several past 
Mondays Margaret had contrived, with no 
small difficulty, to keep her own counsel 
upon the subject which chiefly engrossed 
her thoughts ; for she had felt certain that 
Hugh would consider the engagement be- 
tween Philip and Nellie an imprudent 
one, and would say so; and she had heard 
this said so many times already that it 
seemed almost better to hold her peace 
altogether than to expose herself to a 
repetition of it from a fresh quarter. But 
on this especial Monday, when all the 
agitation of leave-taking was still upon 
her, it was inevitable that she should 
write about Philip, and scarcely less in- 
evitable that, in writing about him, she 
should tell the whole truth. This was the 
conclusion to which she came, after tear- 
ing up three abortive attempts at mystery. 
Either she must disburden her soul, or 
Hugh must do without his letter. Her 
own inclinations and regard for the feel- 
ings of her friend alike urged her to 
adopt the former alternative ; and accord- 
ingly she did adopt it—with a result 
which will have been foreseen by readers 
with good memories. 

On the Wednesday morning Mrs. Win- 
nington, sitting opposite to her daughter 
at the breakfast-table, and receiving a pat 
of butter in her tea, instead of a lump 
of sugar, formed the not unnatural con- 
clusion that some news of a disquieting 
nature had reached the mistress of the 
house. 

“Dearest Margaret,” said she, when 
the above trifling mistake had been men- 
tioned and rectified, “‘I trust you have 
not had any unpleasant letters.” 

“ Nearly all letters are unpleasant,” an- 
swered Margaret, with a tremble in her 
voice and a very unsuccessful imitation 
of a laugh. She added something inco- 
herent about business letters and begging 
letters, and laid down the one which she 
had been perusing. 

But as soon as her mother, who had a 
fine healthy appetite, had ceased to scru- 
tinize her, she picked it up again and fin- 
ished it, her face growing paler and paler, 
as she read. 


“My DEAR MARGARET” (Hugh wrote), 
“I can’t tell you how astonished and 
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grieved I was to hear by your letter of 
this morning that Marescalchi had en- 
gaged himself to Miss Brune. It is such 
a bad business that I hardly know how to 
tell you what is the real state of the case; 
and yet it is certain that you must be told. 
I wish with all my heart that I had not 
been such a teal as to conceal what I 
have known for the last three months; 
but I acted, as I thought for the best, 
never doubting but that the young fellow 
would confess it all to you himself, sooner 
or later. Latterly, indeed, I have fancied, 
from your never saying anything about 
him in your letters, that he had done 
so. 
“It is useless to try and break these 
things gently: the miserable truth is that 
he is married already. Unfortunately, 
there is no room for the shadow of a 
doubt as to the fact. You may remember 
that you wrote to me in January last, 
asking me to go up to London and see 
Marescalchi, who, you feared, was in some 
trouble; and it was then that I discovered 
that he was living in Conduit Street with 
his wife, to whom he must have been some 
time married, as there was a baby. I 
happened to see the whole three of them 
entering the house, and I am bound to 
say the young woman appeared to be a 
modest, respectable sort of person, though 
certainly not a lady. I hesitated to speak 
to Marescalchi at the time, as perhaps I 
ought to have done; and when I was next 
able to call, I heard from the landlady of 
the lodgings that he and Mrs. Marescal- 
chi were in great distress, owing to the 
sudden death of the child; so that it was 
really impossible for me to intrude upon 
him. Had I had the smallest idea that 
he could be such a scoundrel as he evi- 
dently is, 1 should not have been so scru- 
pulous. I need not say how much I have 
felt for you all this time; and I may add 
that I have also wasted some good pity 
upon him. Poor little Miss Brune! this 
is a sad beginning for her life. 

“If I can be of any help to you in any 
way, you know that you can command me. 
I could get leave, if necessary, and a 
journey to [taly would be quite within my 
power. I dread to seem interfering and 
officious; but there are emergencies in 
which a strong arm is a useful thing, and 
there are persons who understand no 
other argument. 

“TI am writing in some haste; and, be- 
sides that, 1 thought you would rather I 
said what I had to say as briefly as possi- 
ble; but of course, if you wish it, I can 
give you fuller particulars. For the pres- 
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ent I will only add that, if you can think of 
any way in which I can serve you, and 
will tell me of it, you will confer a true 
kindness upon 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“HUGH KENYON.” 


There were certain passages in this let- 
ter which were scarcely judicious, and the 
whole composition was pervaded by a 
subdued “ Didn’t I tell you so?” flavor 
which Margaret would certainly have no- 
ticed and resented, had its subject matter 
been less appalling. As it was, she could 
only repeat to herself, “ This is not true. 
I can’t believe it. Hugh must have made 
some mistake.” But there was very little 
comfort to be got out of telling herself 
that she couldn’t believe it, when she 
knew all the time that she could, and did. 
She read the letter over again, and was 
unable to discover any loophole for es- 
cape. There was no getting over the 
landlady’s allusion to “Mrs. Marescal- 
chi;” nor was it conceivable that Philip 
should have allowed any woman to pass 
as his wife, unless he had been really mar- 
ried to her. Margaret did not ask herself 
whether it was conceivable that Philip 
should contemplate bigamy. She had 
not yet had time to weigh probabilities, 
and was so stunned and bewildered that, 
if Mrs. Winnington had chosen to ques- 
tion her further, the whole story must in- 
fallibly have come out in the course of a 
few minutes. 

It chanced, however, that Mrs. Win- 
nington’s mind was engaged with other 
matters at the moment. Mrs. Winning- 
ton had been reading letters of her own 
— letters from London — letters in which 
mention was made of balls and dinners 
and state concerts, and all the other unva- 
rying incidents of that life for which her 
soul yearned. Mrs. Winnington had 
tasted these delights many a time and 
often, and for her assuredly there could 
be no new thing under the dim London 
sun; but as she was very far from desir- 
ing anything new, such philosophical re- 
flections were powerless to console her, 
and it was with a profound and pathetic 
sigh that she restored her letters to their 
envelopes. Margaret did not appear to 
notice this signal of distress; so Mrs. 
Winnington sighed more loudly, and, 
again failing to attract attention, rose, 
walked to the other end of the table, and 
placing her hands affectionately on her 
daughter’s shoulders, kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“Dearest Margaret,” said she, “you 
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are looking very pale. Don’t you think 
you ought to have a little change?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Margaret hastily ; 
“T am perfectly well, and I hate going 
away from home. Longbourne suits me 
better than any other place in the world.” 

“ My dear, are you sure of that? Con- 
stitutions differ, certainly; but I cannot 
help thinking it very unlikely that a place 
which invariably makes me ill after three 
weeks can agree with you all the year 
round.” 

“ But it really does,” answered Marga- 
ret, with provoking obtuseness. 

Mrs. Winnington moved to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the terrace, 
where her younger daughter was to be 
seen walking up and down in the sun- 
shine. “Poor Edith!” she murmured; 
“I do feel so very sorry for her, poor 
child!” 

“Sorry for Edith?” repeated Margaret 
absently. ‘ Why should you be sorry for 
her?” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mrs. Winning- 
ton with some asperity, “you are not the 
only person in the world who is to be pit- 
ied. Other people have their troubles 
too; and naturally, at Edith’s age, it 
seems hard to be buried down in the 
country, when all her friends are enjoying 
themselves in town.” 

This ‘direct appeal proved effectual. 
Margaret roused herself, got up, and 
joined her mother at the window. “How 
selfish of me never to have thought of 
that!” she exclaimed penitently. “Of 
course she ought to be in London, and so 
ought you. Do take her there at once; 
you must not hesitate about leaving me.” 

But Mrs. Winnington shook her head. 
“ No,” said she decisively ; “ 1 determined, 
once for all, last year, that I never would 
spend another season in London lodgings. 
To begin with, it is more than I can af- 
ford.” 

“ But, mother 

“ Dearest Margaret, you are always so 
kind; and I know you would gladly help 
us out with our rent; but rent is really 
the least thing. There are carriages, and 
dresses, and flowers, and a hundred other 
necessaries, which would swallow up the 
whole of my wretched little income ina 
few months. Besides which, living in 
lodgings is objectionable in every way. 
I felt it so very strongly last year, and I 
made up mind that I would never do it 
again. If one wishes to hold up one’s 
head in society at all, one must entertain. 
It need not be upon a large scale, and it 
| need not cost much; but there is just the 
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feeling, you know, that one can have a 
few people to dinner sometimes, and that 
one has a decent house to receive one’s 
visitors in. I have thought very often 
lately that I have acted rather unfairly to 
Edith in remaining unsettled, year after 
year, as I have done. Itis so difficult to 
see one’s duty plainly! I believe now 
that what I ought to have done would 
have been to establish myself in a small 
house at the far end of Belgrave Road, 
or some other cheap place. It would 
have been very nasty; but it would have 
given her an opportunity of sometimes 


catching glimpses of civilization. There 
is no help for it now, though. To hirea 


house in London for the season would be 
out of the question; and to lodgings I 
will not go. As I said to Lady Laura 
Smythe the other day, going into society 
in that sort of way is almost like living 
upon the charity of others—a thing I 
could never consent to do.” 

If Margaret did not answer immedi- 
ately, it was because she was half afraid 
that it was notin her power to make the 
only answer that could be considered at 
all to the point. That a childless woman, 
with fifteen thousand a year and the sim- 
plest of personal tastes, should ever be 
in want of money may sound somewhat 
incredible; but it is said by those who 
ought to know that there are people with 
twice Mrs. Stanniforth’s means who are 
not unacquainted with the pinch of pov- 
erty. However that may be, it is certain 
that Margaret was not, in the true sense 
of the word, rich. From various causes, 
which need not be entered into now, she 
was seldom able to keep a large balance 
at her bankers’, and it has been shown 
before what excellent reasons she had for 
desiring to lay by a certain sum every 
= Still, she felt that, if she remained 
ong silent, her mother’s delicate scruples 
would be aroused, and poor Edith would 
get no London season. Therefore she 
only hesitated a moment before declaring 
cheerfully that the London house ought 
to be her affair, and that she would give 
instructions about securing one forthwith. 

Mrs. Winnington could not hear of 
such a thing. No! she knew too well 
how many people had claims—if you 
could call them claims — upon poor dear 
Margaret, and what it cost to provide 
young men with unlimited travelling ex- 
penses and the best singing-masters in 
Italy. No! if dear Margaret had wished 


to take a house in London for herself, 
that would have been another thing; but 
Mrs. Winnington could not accept, and 
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would not accept, even from her own 
daughter — and so forth, and so forth, for 
ten minutes, without a break. In the 
course of these ten minutes it did, indeed, 
transpire that there was a small house in 
Park Street, belonging to a particular 
friend of Lady Laura Smythe’s, which was 
now to be had; but the rent asked for it 
was quite too ridiculous — which was a 
pity, as the situation and the very modest 
dimensions of the house might have made 
it suitable in other ways. ‘“ But,” added 
Mrs. Winnington, “no doubt it will be 
snapped up at once. Lady Laura asked 
me to let her have areply by return of post. 
So absurd ofher! As if I could possibly 
afford such an expense! But! never can 
get people to understand that your purse 
is not mine.” 

The remainder of the argument need 
scarcely be chronicled. Of course Mar- 
garet protested that all that was hers was 
her mother’s, and of course Mrs. Win- 
nington pointed out that, however justifi- 
able such a theory might be upon abstract 
grounds, it was impossible to make it fit in 
with the conditions of a sophisticated state 
of society. The generous dispute was a 
prolonged one; but it was not so unduly 
prolonged as to prevent Mrs. Winning- 
ton from dashing off a few hasty lines to 
Lady Laura Smythe in time to catch the 
midday post. 

Margaret breathed more freely as soon 
as this question was disposed of. In the 
impending catastrophe her mother’s sym- 
pathies would not, as she well knew, be 
with her; and it would be best for her to 
be alone when the terrible disclosure had 
to be made. It should not be made be- 
fore an answer should have come from 
Philip: she had now so far recovered her 
scattered wits as to have decided upon 
that much. She would write to him, en- 
closing Hugh’s letter, and she would not 
condemn him until he should have had an 
opportunity of giving his version of the 
story. Who knew but that he might be 
able to exculpate himself? Even a pris- 
oner who has been caught in the act of 
entering a dwelling-house by the area- 
window at midnight is held innocent until 
he has been proved guilty; and was she 
not to extend the same measure of bare 
justice to poor Philip? She had already 
begun to think of him as “ poor Philip,” it 
will be observed. Perhaps in his case, 
as in that of the supposititious burglar, it 
was upon the absence of “felonious in- 
tent” that she built her vain hopes. 

But, as the day went on, it became more 
and more apparent to her that she could 
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never live through the long interval of 
suspense that must take place before a 
reply could be received from Florence. 
This, she calculated, could not, at earliest, 
be before the fifth day ; and to exist in a 
state of torment through four mortal days 
and nights was an ordeal not to be faced, 
if by any means it could be avoided. She 
longed to telegraph, but could not see her 
way to doing so, consistently with pru- 
dence; for Longbourne was not one of 
the houses where telegrams are received 
and despatched so frequently as to give 
rise to no remark; and, besides that, it 
would be impossible to frame a message 
which should be at once intelligible to 
Philip and unintelligible to the clerks 
at the Crayminster post-office. It was 
while pondering the latter difficulty that 
Margaret thought of a very simple expe- 
dient for overcoming it. Why should she 
not word her telegram in a foreign lan- 
guage? Thenotion pleased her so much, 
and her desire to be put speedily out of 
her pain was so strong, that she re- 
solved, at last, to run the risk; and in 
the course of the afternoon she set out to 
walk across the fields to Crayminster, and 
to write the momentous question with her 
own hand. She did not care to let the ser- 
vants know that she was in such haste to 
communicate with Mr. Marescalchi, and 
she would not drive, for she knew that if 
she did so her mother would accompany 
her. 

The young gentleman who snatched 
Mrs. Stanniforth’s telegraph-form out of 
her hand—(Is it because postmen al- 
ways have the gratuities of Christmas be- 
fore their mind’s eye, while post-office 
clerks have nothing connected with that 
season to look forward to, except an in- 
crease of labor, that the former are so 
subservient and the latter so outrageously 
offensive in their demeanor towards the 
public?)—this young gentleman was as 
satisfactorily puzzled as could have been 
wished. Margaret had written distinctly 
the following words in German, having 
had doubts as to the trustworthiness of 
French in this age of universal accom- 
plishment: “Is it the case that you are 
not free to marry? Pray telegraph the 
exact truth. Hugh has been in Conduit 
Street.” This message, after much pre- 
liminary frowning and muttering, was ac- 
cepted and paid for; and when Margaret 
had asked three times at what hour it 
would be delivered, and had been an- 
swered at last by a curt, “ Can’t say, ’m 
shaw,” she started on her homeward way. 

It was a long, up-hill walk, and the sun 





was hot and scorching, as it often is in 
the month of May. Margaret, weary in 
body and mind, had lost all thinking pow- 
er, and, fortunately for herself, was un- 
able to suffer in anticipation of a terrible 
future. Her one anxiety then and 
throughout the remainder of the day, was 
that the reply to her telegram should 
reach her after her mother and sister had 
gone to bed. It would have puzzled her 
to give any account afterwards of the 
manner in which she had got through that 
interminable afternoon and evening. But 
somehow or other the time passed; and 
fortune was very kind to her; for hardly 
had Mrs. Winnington and Edith wished 
her good-night, and gone up-stairs, than a 
ring at the front door brought her heart 
into her mouth; and a minute later the 
wished-for yellow envelope was in her 
hands. 

She tore it open, devoured its con- 
tents, and then, covering her face with 
her hands, burst into tears of joy. Phil- 
ip’s answer was brief and to the point; 
and he had not thought it necessary to 
employ any language but his own. “ All 
right. Free as air. Very natural mis- 
take of Kenyon’s. Will write about this 
and the other matter shortly.” 

It was very well to be thankful; but it 
was unfortunate, though not, perhaps, 
very surprising, that Margaret’s thankful- 
ness should have been mingled with a 
strong feeling of wrath against the luck- 
less Hugh Kenyon. ‘“ How like Hugh to 
jump to conclusions in that way!” she 
thought. “Hugh would believe anything 
bad of Philip; and he never considers 
what misery he inflicts upon me when he 
makes such cruel accusations.” 

This was, no doubt, extremely unjust, 
since Colonel Kenyon was about the last 
man in England to jump to conclusions, 
and certainly the last to inflict needless 
pain upon those whom he loved; but that 
he was ready to believe anything bad of 
Philip was true enough, and it was prob- 
ably this predisposition which Margaret 
found it most hard to forgive. She sat 
down forthwith, and scribbled off a hasty 
letter, which would have gone near to 
breaking Hugh’s heart if he had ever re- 
ceived it. But he never did receive it; 
for his correspondent, after relieving her 
feelings by saying some very cutting 
things, wisely tore up what she had writ- 
ten, and went to bed at peace with all 
mankind, forgiving her friends as well as 
her enemies. 

It was not until the following morning 
that she began to wonder what might be 
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that “other matter” to which Philip had 
made allusion; but it did not occur to her 
to attach any importance to the phrase. 
He might have intended to refer to his 
engagement to Nellie, or to his plans for 
remaining at Florence — most likely to 
the former. Thursday, therefore, was a 
day of rest and freedom from care for 
Margaret; but upon the Friday morning 
she found, beside her plate at breakfast- 
time, the letter which had been written at 
Signora Tommasini’s instance, and which 
had been posted before the telegram from 
Longbourne had reached its destination. 
The substance of this letter astonished 
and perturbed Margaret a good deal; but 
it by no means filled her with consterna- 
tion, as Colonel Kenyon’s had done. Con- 
sidering the haste with which it had been 
written, it was a not unskilfully worded 
epistle. It was —so Margaret thought — 
quite unnecessarily contrite in tone, and 
it explained to her full satisfaction Philip’s 
previous silence. It was both natural 
and becoming that, upon the first blush 
of the thing, he should have held himself 
bound by his promise to Prosser, and it 
was a proof of his heart’s being in the 
right place that, after more mature consid- 
eration, he should have found it impossi- 
ble to keep any secret from herself. As 
to the main point, her sympathies and 
hopes were entirely upon the side of her 
adopted son. Most willingly would she 
retire from Longbourne to let him enter 
there as master, and most thankful would 
she be if the respectability of his birth 
could be proved beyond a doubt. Not 
having had time to contemplate possible 
side-issues, she was inclined to hail the 
news, so far as it went, as thoroughly 
good news. 

“ A letter from Florence?” asked Mrs. 
Winnington insinuatingly, across the ta- 
ble. “All well, I hope?” 

“Philip has got over his journey safe- 
ly,” answered Margaret, with pardonable 
equivocation. 

“So glad! Now, dearest Margaret, 
don’t you think you might come up to 
London to us foratime? We would not 
keep you a day longer than you wished to 
stay; but I really believe you would en- 
joy yourself, when once you were there.” 

What reply Mrs. Stanniforth would 
have made to this kindly pressure to par- 
take of her own hospitality will never be 
known; for at this moment Edith, who 
had been looking out of the window, 
turned round to say that one of the cows 
had got into the garden, and was eating 
up the roses, 
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“Oh/” exclaimed Margaret, and flew 
out on to the terrace, followed by her 
sister. 

An exciting chase, subsequently joined 
in by two gardeners, ensued, and lasted 
for a matter of ten minutes, while Mrs. 
Winnington looked on from the window 
with a face of strong disapproval. It did 
not accord with her views of propriety 
that ladies should rush about and make 
themselves hot, when they had a large 
staff of retainers handsomely paid to do 
that for them. Such behavior, she thought, 
lowered one in the eyes of one’s inferiors, 
and encouraged them to take liberties. 
Possibly with a desire to spare herself the 
sight of so degrading a spectacle, she 
turned away, and began carelessly glanc- 
ing at the letters which Margaret had 
imprudently left on the table. It has been 
said before that Mrs. Winnington’s no- 
tions with regard to the sacredness of 
other people’s letters were of a liberal 
order; and she did not for a moment hesi- 
tate to draw these from their envelopes. 
And so it came to pass that when Marga- 
ret returned — flushed and breathless, but 
triumphant —she found her mother ex- 
tended rigidly upon ber chair, with the 
soles of her feet well exposed to view, her 
head falling on to her shoulder, and her 
arms hanging helpless by her sides like 
those of a rag doll. What had happened 
was only too evident; and Margaret, for 
once, lost all control over her indignation. 

“ Really, miother,” she exclaimed, “ this 
is too bad! Why do you read my let- 
ters?” 

“Oh, Margaret,” answered Mrs. Win- 
nington in a hollow voice, “do not — do 
not speak of such trifles at a moment like 
this! How you can scamper after cows, 
when you may be upon the brink of being 
turned out of your house, is more than I 
can comprehend. This is what one gets 
by adopting orphans and pampering them! 
But for your infatuation, this wretched 
boy might have died years ago.” 

**Nonsense, mother! it is not in the 
least certain that I shall be turned out of 
my house; and I don’t care if I am. You 
ought not to have looked at my letter, and 
you have no business to know anything 
about this. The least that you can do 
now is to behave as if you knew nothing 
about it.” 

“Very well, my dear; if you think that 
is a proper way to speak to your mother, 
I cansay nomore. In my opinion, letters 
that are left open upon the table are as 
much public property as newspapers ; and 
I must say I should never have supposed 
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you wished to conceal anything from me. 
Pray do not imagine that I shall interfere 
in the matter, directly or indirectly. It 
must be sifted, however,” continued Mrs. 
Winnington, assuming a more erect atti- 
tude. ‘“*The woman Prosser must be 
sent for at once, and made to tell all that 
she knows.” 

“TI cannot allow it!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet. ‘ The secret is Philip’s, not mine, 
and it would be most ungenerous in me 
to betray him. It would not do any good 
either; for, naturally, Prosser could tell 
us no more than she told him.” 

“It would do this good,” answered Mrs. 
Winnington, “that it would set my mind 
at rest. I don’t believe a word of this 
story, mind you—not a word of it! It 
might be easy enough for that woman to 
deceive a silly, vain boy; but she will not 
find it so easy to deceive me, I can tell 
her!” 

The issue was inevitable. Mrs. Win- 
nington had taken the bit between her 
teeth, and Margaret knew full well that 
argument would be thrown away upon 
her. Indeed, the good lady herself con- 
fessed as much. She was not going to 
interfere in any way, she said; but at the 
same time she could not blind herself to 
her plain duty. She could not sit still 
and allow a monstrous fraud to be con- 
cocted under her daughter’s roof; and, in 
short, if the mountain would not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. In other words, Mrs. Winnington 
expressed her intention, in the last resort, 
of betaking herself to the housekeeper’s 
room, and doing battle there. 

As a choice of evils, therefore, Mrs. 
Prosser was summoned, and probably de- 
rived much satisfaction from the spectacle 
of her enemy’s discomfiture. Mrs. Pros- 
ser, it need hardly be said, was victorious 
all along the line. Her evidence was not 
to be shaken by the most searching cross- 
examination; nor did she allow herself to 
be moved for one instant from the piacid 
respectfulness of her bearing. Mrs. Win- 
nington she ignored altogether, address- 
ing her replies exclusively to Margaret, 
and, it must be confessed, producing a 
rather favorable impression upon the lat- 
ter by her straightforwardness. When 
pressed to say why she had not told her 
story before, she answered that that was 
a matter “betwixt her and her con- 
science,’ and she must “decline for to 
enter upon it again.” She had “already 
spoke to Mr. Philip upon the subjeck.” 

“It all seems to be the most preposter- 
ous rubbish!” cried Mrs. Winnington at 
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length. “At all events, the question can- 
not be set at rest without a lawsuit; that 
is certain.” 

“1 don’t think, ma’am,” observed Mrs. 
Prosser to Margaret, “as Mr. Neville 
would wish to go to law, if Mr. Philip’s 
rights was proved to his satisfaction ; and 
I believe there is nobody else who could 
do so.” 

‘Of course there could be nobody else, 
Prosser,” answered Margaret. “It is a 
pity, I think, that you did not speak 
sooner; but I quite believe all that you 
have told us. It does not prove any- 
thing ——” 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am.” 

“ Still, it may help us to find out the 
truth. You can go now, Prosser. For 
the present, I hope you will say no more 
about this to any one.” 

“If you remember, ma’am, my own 
wishes was that you should not be told 
yourself, as long as ’twas uncertain,” re- 
plied Mrs. Prosser, scoring this. final hit 
as she dropped a curtsey in the doorway. 
“If ’tis known far and wide before the 
week is out, twill not be through me, 
ma’am, you may depend.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONSULTATIONS. 


MRS. PROSSER exceeded the limits of 
justifiable innuendo when she hinted that 
the disclosure which she had made would 
be known far and wide in the course of a 
week. Mrs. Winnington was not the 
woman to publish abroad anything that 
might hereafter tell to her own or her 
daughter’s disadvantage; nor did she at 
all allude to the subject when paying a 
round of calls upon neighbors whom she 
could not refuse herself the pleasure of 
informing that she had taken a house in 
Park Street for the season. But, on the 
other hand, she talked of nothing else in 
the family circle. She soon made her 
peace with Margaret, remembering that 
something was due to one who had be- 
haved with so much liberality in the matter 
of that Park Street house; and although 
she could not acknowledge that she had 
been guilty of any impropriety in reading 
Philip’s letter, she went so far as to say 
that she was sorry for having done so, 
since Margaret’s feelings had been hurt 
thereby. Margaret willingly accepted this 
apology, such as it was, apologized on her 
side for the hasty expressions which she 
had used in the heat of the moment, and 
only begged that the whole question 
might be suffered to remain in abeyance 
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until further particulars should be forth- 
coming. 

Mrs. Winnington said no doubt that 
would be best; that was exactly what she 
herself would advise; for what could be 
the good of discussing a story which would 
in all probability turn out to be false from 
beginning to end? After which, she 
went on to discuss it in all its bearings; 
in all such of its bearings, that is, as 
seemed likely to affect her own family ; 
for it was with these alone that she trou- 
bled herself. Old Mr. Stanniforth would 
be none the worse off, whatever might 
happen; but Margaret was in danger of 
being deprived of her home without a 
halfpenny of compensation; and the truly 
grievous part of the business was that she 
would have in a manner created her own 
despoiler, since it was tolerably certain 
that Philip would never have been heard 
of in England but for her ill-judged char- 
ity. The good lady’s thoughts were thus 
so engrossed that she quite overlooked 
the circumstance that the chief sufferer 
would be Mr. Brune, who would assuredly 
be called upon to refund the purchase 
money of an estate which had never been 
his to dispose of. When, however, Mar- 
garet drew her attention to this aspect of 
the affair, she admitted that the poor 
man’s case was a hard one. 

“ And that,” said she, “makes me the 
more anxious that you should consult him 
without loss of time. In fact, I think it 
would be hardly honest to keep him any 
longer in ignorance of his danger.” 

Margaret said that was not her feeling 
at all. She would much rather say noth- 
ing to Mr. Brune yet. 

‘“* Well, my dear, if you feel any hesita- 
tion about speaking to him, I should not 
mind doing it myself. I do not like Mr. 
Brune; his manners are very uncouth and 
abrupt, and I have no doubt he will be 
rude tome. Still, we must not consider 
that. If you can spare me the carriage 
this afternoon, I will just drive over to 
Broom Leas, and have a few words with 
him.” 

Margaret groaned. “I thought you 
agreed with me,” she said, “that the best 
thing we could do was to hold our 
tongues ?” 

“ Unquestionably the best thing — it is 
the on/y thing that we can do. But that 
is not to say that we should neglect any 
means of gaining information. Mr. Brune 


must have known more about his brother 
than we can do, and it is quite possible 
that he may have been aware of the ex- 
istence of this Italian lady, and may be 
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able to tell us who she was. At least it 
can do no harm to ask him.” 

“T think it may do a great deal of 
harm,” Margaret protested. 

But she could neither gag her mother 
nor lock the door upon her; and so, in 
the course of the afternoon, Mr. Brune, 
who was enjoying himself in his shirt- 
sleeves, lopping off the straggling branch- 
es of a laurel hedge on his domain with a 
billhook, was startled by the apparition of 
a lady whose visits were never very wel- 
come to him. 

Mrs. Winnington’s customary bland 
smile of greeting was tempered by a 
mournfulness which it was impossible to 
ignore. ‘So sorry to disturb you,” said 
she; “but I was told that I should find 
you here, and as I wanted to speak to you 
rather particularly ——” Herea natural 
feeling of curiosity caused her to break 
off, and inquire, “ Do you really Z*ke doing 
that?” 

“T really do,” answered Mr. Brune, re- 
suming his coat with some reluctance. 
“The only objection to hedging and 
ditching is that, when one is employed in 
that way, one is scarcely in trim to receive 
visitors. But I dare say you will kindly 
excuse me from shaking hands with you, 
Mrs. Winnington. You were saying that 
you wanted particularly to speak to me.” 

“Yes, indeed!” replied Mrs. Winning- 
ton with a great sigh. 

“Has Philip Marescalchi broken his 
neck? If he has don’t mind saying so; I 
can bear to hear the worst.” 

Mrs. Winnington sighed again. “Oh, 
no,” said she regretfully; “he has not 
broken his neck. But it is about him that 
I am anxious to consult you.” 

And then the tale was told, and was 
listened to without a word ora sign of in- 
terruption. Mrs. Winnington was a good 
deal put out by the calm way in which 
every one, except herself, seemed to take 
the disquieting prospect that was opening 
out before them. 

“Well, Mr. Brune?” she said impa- 
tiently, when she had waited for some 
seconds in vain for her companion to 
speak. 

“Well, Mrs. Winnington ?” 

“ What do you think of all this? Do 
you believe that there is any truth in it? 
Do you think your brother was a likely 
man to make a clandestine marriage ?” 

“* My dear madam, is it possible for me 
to answer such questions to any purpose? 
Yes; all things considered, I should say 
it was probably true. I see no reason 
why Prosser should have invented the 
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words which she says she heard; and the 
dates appear to be correct, and there isa 
suggestive similarity between the names 
of Browa and Brune. Oh, yes; the 
chances are all in favor of its being true. 
As to whether my brother George was a 
likely man to act as he is said to have 
done, I really can’t give an opinion upon 
the subject. In one sense, nobody is 
likely to do such a thing, and in another 
sense anybody is. One is never sur- 
prised at hearing that a man has been 
married on the sly; but I take it that no 
one has natural proclivities that way.” 

“But, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Win- 
nington, “aren’t you going to do any- 
thing? Doyou mean to sit still and allow 
yourself to be plundered? Can’t you 
make any inquiries?” 

“| shall write to my brother’s lawyers, 
and ask them whether they know any- 
thing. It appears that Marescalchi’s 
mother was accustomed to receive remit- 
tances from her-husband’s lawyers.” 

“H’m—yes; it would be well to do 
that certainly. I feel that we ought to 
be bestirring ourselves. It would be a 
terrible blow to poor Margaret to be driv- 
en from her home.” 

“T shall be only too happy to talk things 
over with Mrs. Stanniforth, if that would 
be any comfort to her.” 

“ Well, the truth is that dear Margaret 
rather shrinks from speaking about the 
matter at all. But if you can suggest any 
way in which / could be of service 

“You are most kind. No; I don’t 
know that you can do anything,” replied 
Mr. Brune, thinking of Diogenes and 
Alexander, but patiently refraining from 
applying the precedent to the present 
case. 

A pause of some minutes supervened, 
during which Mrs. Winnington fidgeted 
irritably, and Mr. Brune looked wistfully 
at his billhook. It was evident that the 
man did not choose to be communicative; 
and it only remained for his visitor to 
leave him, consoling herself as best she 
might with the hope that something — or 
rather that nothing — might come of the 
Jawyers’ letter. 

This hope was fulfilled some days later, 
when Messrs. Hobson & Jobson wrote to 
say that, to the best of their belief, their 
late client had lived and died a bachelor. 
They had, at all events, never transacted 
business on his behalf with any Italian 
lady. So far so good; but Mrs. Winning- 
ton, as may possibly be remembered, had 
a personal acquaintance with the senior 
member of the firm, and she could not 
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resist writing to him in a friendly, infor- 
mal manner, to beg for his candid opinion 
upon this most distressing subject. His 
answer made her rather uncomfortable. 


“ DEAR MADAM (wrote Mr. Hobson), — 
“ We have already been in communica- 
tion with Mr. Brune with reference to the 
matter upon which you consult me, and I 
have nothing to add to the reply sent to 
him. Speaking generally, however, I may 
say that, supposing such a marriage as 
you mention to have taken place, it would 
in my opinion be in the last degree im- 
probable that Mr. George Brune, or any 
other man similarly situated, would have 
let his family lawyers into his secret. 
“ Faithfully yours, 
““SAML. HOBSON.” 


“ And this is the man who has dined 
with us over and over again, and has 
stayed in the house upon three separate 
occasions!” cried Mrs. Winnington, very 
angry with Mr. Hobson for having written 
so curtly, and still more angry with him 
for having suggested such unpleasant 
doubts. “I wil! never trouble myself to 
be civil to a solicitor again as long as I 
live.” 


In the mean time Margaret had heard 
once more from Philip, who filled three 
pages with a description of Florence, men- 
tioned incidentally that he expected soon 
to have an interview with his uncle, Si- 
gnor Cavestri, who was coming from Bo- 
logna to meet him, and said not one word 
about the subject of Margaret’s telegram 
until quite the end of his sheet. “I 
meant to have told you all about that Con- 
duit Street business,” he wrote; “ but, 
after all, I think it will keep until we meet. 
There are some things which it is just as 
well not to commit to paper, and one is 
not at liberty to tell everything even to 
one’s best friends. But, my dear old 
Meg, how could you suppose that, if I 
had had one wife living, I should think of 
marrying another? I am nota bit angry, 
you know; but I am rather amused, I 
confess, and surprised that you should not 
know me better. Colonel Kenyon, no 
doubt, thinks me capable of all manner of 
iniquity. Even he might have given me 
credit for some small amount of prudence, 
though.” And then he added in a post- 
script: “If you have spoken to Nellie of 
what you have heard, and if she feels at 
all uneasy or dissatisfied, of course I will 
write to her more fully. Otherwise I 


think least said soonest mended for the 
present.” 
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It was not because this explanation 
struck her as insufficient that Margaret 
wrote a line to Hugh Kenyon, requesting 
him to run down for a day or two and see 
her. She held—and she was doubtless 
right in holding — that it was worse than 
useless to bestow confidence by halves, 
and that, if she believed, Philip at all, she 
must believe, without requiring further 
elucidation, that he was entirely innocent 
of the offence imputed to him. But with 
Mrs. Winnington buzzing about her, like 
a great bluebottle, at all hours of the day, 
with Mr. Brune and Nellie holding aloof as 
if they were offended, and with her own 
uncertainty as to what.course events would 
take, and what development she ought to 
hope for, she did feel a strong wish for a 
little sympathy ; and, that being so, it was 
natural that she should turn her eyes to- 
wards that quarter whence sympathy had 
been forthcoming for so many years. 

Hugh, it is needless to say, obeyed the 
summons with alacrity. Despite the mel- 
ancholy character of the occasion, he ar- 
rived in Longbourne in better spirits than 
he had enjoyed for many months past. 
Margaret’s note had led him to hope that 
he was to be reinstated in that post of 
confidential adviser which he had forfeited 
by his untimely declaration, and which, 
notwithstanding many friendly assurances 
to the contrary, he was well aware had 
never been fully restored to him. She 
was coming back to him, he thought; she 
had turned to him instinctively in the time 
of her trouble; and, although he did not 
now expect that she would ever consent 
to be anything more than his friend, it 
would be a great deal to be received again 
upon the old terms. Without exactly re- 
joicing over Phllip’s downfall, he yet 
could not help feeling that if that young 
deceiver were cut off witha shilling (the 
traditional shilling being represented by 
a few hundreds a year) his most danger- 
ous rival would be removed. 

He was therefore not a little taken 
aback by the first words that Margaret 
addressed to him. 

“ Hugh, what made you give me such a 
dreadful fright? You were quite mis- 
taken about my poor boy.” 

“ Mistaken ! how mistaken?” 

“ There was no truth whatever in that 
—report about his being married.” 

“You mean that he denies it, I sup- 
pose.” 


“Yes. I telegraphed to him at once, 


and had an answer the same night, and 
since then I have heard from him. He 
Says it was a natural mistake on your 
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part, but that it can all be very easily 
explained.” 

“God bless my soul! what explanation 
does he give?” 

Margaret was obliged to confess that 
nothing very exolicit had reached her 
from Philip beyond a bare denial; but 
that, she said, was quite enough for her. 
His word was sufficient, and she could 
perfectly enter into his reasons for dis- 
liking to put upon paper what might very 
well be communicated by word of mouth. 
Letters, unfortunately, were sometimes 
read by people to whom they were not 
addressed, and very likely Philip had 
thought of that. “It was wrong of me to 
distrust him at all,” sheconcluded. “For 
you, of course, it was different; but, as he 
says, I ought to have known him better.” 

“Oh! is that all he says?” 

“You can see his letter if you like,” 
answered Margaret, handing over the 
sheet in question. “I don’t know whether 
you will find it convincing, but it is quite 
so to me.” 

Hugh read the short paragraph which 
has been quoted above, and drew down 
the corners of his mouth. “It strikes 
me as a shuffling sort of statement,’’ he 
remarked. “It’s all very well to say, 
‘How can you believe that I should be 
such a blackguard as to do so and so?’ 
but that’s no answer to a man who saw 
you do it.” 

“It is an answer to me, at any rate. 
And don’t you think, Hugh, that you were 
rather in a hurry to take things for grant- 
ed? You never made any inquiries, you 
know.” 

“ But, my dear Margaret, I had the evi- 
dence of my own senses. I saw the 
woman enter the house with him. I 
called in Conduit Street afterwards, and 
found that they were living there as hus- 
band and wife. I heard the landlady 
speak of her as Mrs. Marescalchi. What 
more would you have?” 

“Oh, I admit that it is mysterious,” 
said Margaret; “but what of that? So 
many things are mysterious until they are 
explained. Might it not have been to 
serve a friend in some way that he allowed 
that woman to pass as his wife for a time? 
I think that is conceivable.” 

“| don’t,” said Hugh shortly. 

“And you don’t believe him .on his 
word?” 

Hugh looked up uneasily. ‘“ There is 
no one on earth whom I trust more im- 
plicitly than I do you,” he said; “ but if 
you were to tell me that your name was 
not Margaret Stanniforth, and that you 
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didn’t think it necessary to say any more 
at present, but would explain it all some 
day or other, how could I bring myself 
to believe that you were speaking the 
truth?” 

“Ah, well,” said Margaret, “ women 
have more faith than men, I suppose. I 
should believe you if you told me black 
was white. But never mind. I am as 
certain as I am of my own existence that 
Philip will be able to clear himself all in 
good time; and we won’t say any more 
about it now, especially as I have some- 
thing else to tell you, which I have been 
thinking of a great deal more during the 
last few days.” 

Colonel Kenyon’s astonishment was 
only equalled by his disgust when he was 
informed of the fresh complication of 
which Philip Marescalchi was the central 
figure. ‘Confound that fellow!” he ex- 
claimed; “I wish to heaven his mother 
had scragged him when he was a baby! 
He seems bound to bring perpetual trou- 
ble in one way or another. And the pro- 
voking part of it is that you don’t mind it 
a bit. I believe you rather enjoy it.” 

This little outburst of impatience had 
the happy effect of making Margaret 
laugh. Upon which Hugh laughed too; 
and thus friendly relations, which for a 
moment had shown symptoms of becom- 
ing strained, were re-established. 

“Now tell me,” said Margaret; “do 
you think Philip is really Mr. George 
Brune’s son?” 

Hugh was compelled to acknowledge 
that the story had a horrid air of proba- 
bility about it. “To tell you the truth,” 
he added, “I noticed his likeness to the 
family long ago; but I set it down to 
mere coincidence.” 

“Yes; is it not strange that I should 
never have remarked it? I see it so 
plainly now; and not only that, but I can 
trace a decided resemblance between his 
character and Mr. Brune’s.” 

“ There I can’t go along with you.” 

“ That is because you like Mr. Brune, 
and you have never liked my poor Philip. 
But perhaps it is not so much a similarity 
in actual character that I mean, as in ways 
of speaking and looking at things. I 
know exactly what Mr. Brune will say in 
certain cases, and it is just what Philip 
says, and often in the very same words. 
Both of them have a way of pretending 
to laugh at everything, and both of them 
are really as tender-hearted as women. 
I wish you knew Philip as well as I do. 
You can’t think what a penitent letter he 
wrote me about this journey of his to 
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Florence, and how grieved he is at the 
idea of my having to give up Longbourne. 
As if it was any fault of his that he is his 
father’s son!” 

“Well, I am glad to hear that he is 
penitent,” said Hugh, getting up, and 
walking about the room. ‘As for your 
leaving Longbourne, | don’t know about 
that, I’m sure. It will be a case for the 
lawyers, I fear.” 

“Why should it be? If once it can 
be proved that Count Marescalchi and 
Mr. George Brune were one and the same 
person, there can be no more to be said. 
I am sure Mr. Brune would not go to law 
with Philip.” 

“Perhaps not; but it’s rather an intri- 
cate question. You see, old Mr. Stanni- 
forth made a gift of the estate to Jack, 
and the title-deeds are now in the hands 
of the trustees. I know no more of law 
than I do of Hebrew; but I suppose we 
could not surrender them at all events 
until the purchase money had been re- 
funded.” 

“But then there is the compensation 
paid by the railway company.” 

“Yes; but I don’t know whether old 
Stanniforth would disgorge that without 
making a fight for it. Heis a sharp old 
fellow — or used to be. It is a most un- 
mitigated nuisance, look at it which way 
you will.” 

“ Tt will all come right in the end,” said 
Margaret confidently. 

“T am not at all so sure of that. I 
would much rather it went wrong in the 
beginning, I know. I wonder, now, 
whether there is any hope of that old 
Prosser’s having trumped up a plausible 
story to serve some ends of her own. It 
is difficult to believe that a woman could 
keep a secret like that entirely to herself 
for a dozen years and more.” 

“ She had the safety-valve of confession 
to her parish priest, you see.” 

“ What, to old Langley? Do you mean 
to say he has known this all along, and 
never said a word?” 

“] suppose he has. He has not been 
here since the disclosure, and I suspect 
he is rather afraid of facing us.” 

“Well he may be, the old Jesuit! I 
shall look him up this afternoon, and hear 
what he has to say for himself.” 

“You won’t be rude to him, will you, 
Hugh? You must remember that he has 
only done what he would consider to be 
his bounden duty in keeping Prosser’s 
secret.” 

“ Oh, I won’t be rude to him,” answered 
Hugh: “I only want to find out how 
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much he knows. 
the truth anyhow.” 

The result of this determination was 
that Colonel Kenyon formed one of a con- 

regation of three at evensong, and, wait- 
ing for the rector afterwards, put the 
reverend gentleman, as he mentally ex- 
pressed it, “through his facings.” 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Langley said; “an un- 
fortunate affair in many ways; but let us 
hope that some arrangement may be come 
to. Iam glad the woman has at length 
made up her mind to tell what she knew. 
I have been urging her to do so for years 
past.” 

“But why didn’t you make her speak 
out? Couldn’t you have withheld absolu- 
tion, or something?” 

Mr. Langley smiled. “I think you 
hardly understand the case,” he said. 
“There could be no question of absolu- 
tion, the woman having committed no sin. 
What she revealed to me was in the 
nature of a strictly confidential communi- 
cation, made to me as her priest.” 

“ She said it was under seal of confes- 
sion.” 

“ Ah, yes; a slight confusion of terms 
not uncommon among the uneducated. 
It is true that she first divulged the mat- 
ter to me as a part of her confession; but 
I pointed out to her at the time that she 
was wrong in doing so. Of course I could 
not do otherwise than regard what was 
imparted to me in such a manner as Sa- 
cred. Since then I have lost no oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon her what I 
believed to be her duty; but she is, un- 
fortunately, a very obstinate person. I 
should not have felt myself justified in 
laying a positive command upon her so 
long as she held it a matter of conscience 
to keep silence.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Hugh, 
twirling his moustache; “I should have 
thought you might have brought a little 
more pressure to bear; but it’s not much 
use talking about that now. You believe, 
then, that old Brune really said all that?” 

“T have not a doubt of it; and I may 
add that I have very little doubt as to 
young Marescalchi’s futon the son.” 

“It’s a horrid bore,” remarked Hugh. 
“T expect I shall have a lot of bother 
over it; and I’m afraid our friends at 
Broom Leas will suffer.” And he went 
on to explain some of the difficulties which 
he anticipated, and which were likely to 
interfere with the amicable family arrange- 
ment to which Mr. Langley, as well as 
Mrs. Prosser, appeared to have looked 
forward, 


I suppose he’ll tell me 
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Mr. Langley could only express his 
sympathy and regret, adding, as a moral 
to be deduced from the whole affair, that 
if the late Mr. Brune had been a sound 
Churchman, all this trouble would have 
been avoided. “In such a case, he would 
have sent to me upon his death-bed — 
which I am sorry to say that he did not 
think fit to do —and the truth would have 
been revealed.” 

“What, even if he had made it the sub- 
ject of a strictly confidential communica- 
tion?’ Hugh could not help saying. 

“ Unquestionably. Concealment of mar- 
riage, and the leaving of a child destitute, 
would be deadly sin; whereas it might 
very well be a question with many people 
how far they were entitled to make public 
words spoken by one in a state of delir- 
ium. But perhaps I had better not weary 
you with definitions,” said Mr. Langley 
rather coldly. “I trust,” he added, “that 
there is no feeling of soreness as regards 
me in my dear friend Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
mind.” 

“Qh, she'll forgive you,” said Hugh ; 
“she’d forgive anybody for doing any- 
thing.” And as he walked away, it oc- 
curred to him that there was only one 
person in the world towards whom he had 
ever known Margaret to display an un- 
forgiving spirit, and that that person was 
himself; which seemed a little hard. 

— pensively homewards along 
the deep lanes, he heard himself, on a 
sudden, called by name, and was pres- 
ently overtaken by Nellie Brune —a _per- 
son whom, under the circumstances, he 
would much rather not have encountered. 

“ Haye you come down about this busi- 
ness, Colonel Kenyon?” she asked. “Is 
it —_ true that Philipis Uncle George’s 
son?” 

“ Ah, that’s just what I want to know, 
Miss Brune,” answered Hugh. “If I 
were not afraid of making you angry, I 
should say I hope he isn’t.” 

“Oh, but I hope the same thing,” said 
Nellie quickly. 

“Why, I thought the great wish of your 
life was that Longbourne should come 
back into the possession of your family.” 

“But I don’t want Mrs. Stanniforth to 
be turned adrift. And, besides, I could 
never feel.as if Philip were one of us.” 

“You ought not to have much difficulty 
in feeling that,” said Hugh, looking at 
her kindly. His honest heart was so full 
of pity for the poor girl that he hardly 
knew how to speak to her without betray- 
ing himself. He could not doubt that 


Philip was a married man, and he had 
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already formed an indefinite resolution 
that he would prove him to be so, and 
thus at least save Miss Brune from the 
danger of an irreparable calamity. But 
what in the world was he to say to the girl 
now? 

She allowed his allusion to pass, and 
asked: “Do you suppose that Philip 
knew of this before he went to Florence?” 

“Of course he did; it was the old 
housekeeper who told him, you know. 
In fact, I imagine that he only went to 
Florence in order to get at documentary 
proof of Mr. Brune’s marriage.” 

Nellie tightened her lips, and nodded. 
“T suspected as much,” said she. 

“ Ah, you’re beginning to find the young 
rascal out,” thought Hugh, with some 
satisfaction. But, feeling that the devil 
ought to have his due, he said aloud: “1 
am not sure that you can exactly blame 
him, you know, for not saying anything 
about it before he started. It seems that 
he did write without loss of time.” 

“ He need not have said what was un- 
true, though. He told us all that he was 
going there to study.” 

“ Well, perhaps he is going to study.” 

“Yes; I dare say he is,” agreed Nellie 
hastily, thinking perhaps that she had 
said too much. “ Will you give my best 
love to Mrs. Stanniforth, please ?”’ 

“Certainly I will,” answered Hugh ; 
“but why don’t you come up and see her? 
She thinks you are offended with her 
about this unlucky business.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Nellie; “what 
possible reason could I have for being 
offended with her? I have kept away 
lately because — because —— It is rather 
difficult to explain; only don’t you know 
how disagreeable it is to talk over things 
with people when you don’t quite agree 
with them, and when they — think you 
ought to agree with them?” 

And, having given utterance to this 
somewhat vague sentiment, Miss Brune 
took her leave rather hurriedly. 

“| wonder whether she really cares for 
that worthless fellow,’ mused Hugh, re- 
suming his walk. “I don’t believe she 
does ; and I’m sure I hope she doesn’t. 
It was Margaret who got up the match, 
I suspect. What a pity it is that she will 
insist upon making people happy in her 
own way, whether they wish it or not!” 

And as soon as he reached the house 
he delivered Nellie’s message, adding 
carelessly on his own account: “She 
doesn’t seem to pine for her absent lover 
toany alarming extent. Is she very much 
in love with him, do you think?” 
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“ More so than you might suppose,” 
answered Margaret, smiling. ‘ Nellie 
shows her feelings very little; but I un- 
derstand her, and I know that she has 
never cared a pin’s head for any one but 
Philip. It is a very long-standing attach- 
ment on both sides; but want of money 
has prevented matters from coming to a 
climax. I am so very glad that the en- 
gagement took place while Philip was 
still a poor man; I think they will both 
be glad to remember that afterwards.” 

“But even if he gets Longbourne, he 
will be a poor man.” 

“ He will be well enough off to marry, 
I suppose; and then, I hope I may be 
able to help them out a little.” 

To this Hugh made no answer, except 
to shake his head gravely; and as Mrs. 
Winnington came in at that moment, eager 
to hear whether anything fresh had been 
elicited from Mr. Langley, the subject 
dropped. 

He had no further opportunity for pri- 
vate conversation with Margaret that day. 
The whole evening was occupied by an 
amicable contest between her and her 
mother with reference to the latter lady’s 
move to London; Mrs. Winnonington 
protesting that she could not bear to leave 
her daughter in the midst of so much 
trouble, while Margaret declared that she 
was in no trouble at all, and that it would 
distress her beyond everything to deprive 
Edith of her season. Hugh, knowing 
what the outcome of the discussion was 
certain to be, took little interest in its 
progress, but sat silently twirling his 
thumbs and heartily wishing that Mrs. 
Winnington were in London already. Ev- 
ery now and again he was appealed to — 
“ Candidly now, Hugh, do you think dear 
Margaret ought to be left quite alone?” 
and so forth. He answered somewhat at 
random; which was of the less conse- 
quence since his answers were never lis- 
tened to. Edith remained as silent as he 
throughout, and was to all appearance 
quite as indifferent. Once, when, just by 
way of saying something, he asked her 
whether she was not looking forward to 
having a great deal of dancing, she re- 
plied that she never danced in London, 
and volunteered the additional informa 
tion that she hated London at all times, 
and particularly during the season. 
Whereupon Mrs. Winnington glanced 
sharply over her shoulder, exclaiming, 
” Edith, my dear child, how can you talk 


such nonsense!” and Edith at once col- 
lapsed. 
It was close upon midnight before Mrs. 
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Winnington acknowledged herself van- 
quished, and laid down her arms. “If 
_ put it in that way, my dear,” Hugh 
heard her saying, “I suppose I ought not 
to refuse; but I shall be longing to be 
with you all the time; and I do trust that 
you will write or telegraph for me at any 
moment, if you want me. Unless you 
promise me that, I positively will not go. 
You see,” she continued, turning to Hugh 
with a deprecatory smile, “how weak | 
am. I had fully determined to give up 
all thought of London for the present; 
but dear Margaret makes such a point of 
our going that I feel I should have to 
yield to-morrow, if I did not do so to-day. 
I am quite ashamed of myself; for I must 
confess that a few hours ago, I should 
have said that nothing could shake my 
resolution.” 

As, however, she left at ten o'clock on 
the following morning, it must be assumed 
that her maid was endowed with the gift 
of prophecy, and had packed up in antic- 
ipation of the event. Her last words to 
Hugh, as she stepped into the carriage, 
were: * Well, good-bye, dear Hugh. If 
you should be coming up to London, you 
must be sure to call on us in Park Street. 
I hope you understand that I should not 
be going away now if I thought I could 
be of any use here. But I really do not 
believe I could.” 

“Not the slightest use in the world,” 
answered Hugh, whose stock of patience, 
large as it was, had not been quite equal 
to the demand made upon it by the need- 
less waste of his only evening at Long- 
bourne. His duties compelled him to 
return to Shorncliffe the same afternoon ; 
and it was a little mortifying to him to 
perceive that Margaret was rather relieved 
than otherwise when she was told that he, 
too, must leave her. 

He attributed this to his unfortunate 
inability to sympathize with her upon the 
subject that was nearest her heart; but it 
was probably quite as much due to a sen- 
sation of embarrassment on her part at 
finding herself alone in the house with 
him. It had been comparatively easy to 
bury the past in oblivion when writing to 
him, or when other people were at hand; 
but now that they two were face to face, 
and free from all chance of interruption, 
she found it impossible to keep a certain 
day in the past summer out of her mem- 
ory ; and what was worse, she saw that he 
was laboring under precisely the same 
difficulty. Besides which, he had a pa- 


tient, half-reproachful way of looking at 
her which made her shy and uncomfort- 
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able; and this, in its turn, made her an- 
gry. There was something ridiculous, 
she thought, in a woman of her age being 
subject to such girlish afflictions ; and, 
after the manner of women, she visited 
her anger in some degree upon its inno- 
cent cause. 

Upon the whole, Hugh felt, as he drove 
away, that his visit had not been a suc- 
cess; and the same reflection was at the 
same moment passing through Margaret’s 
mind, while she stood on the doorstep, 
watching the departure of her guest. 


From Temple Bar. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SCHOOLDAYS., 


THE recent celebration of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Parliamentary jubilee reminded 
the country of how very young the prime 
minister was when he entered public life. 
Like Canning, however, he had begun his 
training for Parliament when a boy at 
Eton, and the fact that: Pitt had been 
premier in his twenty-fourth year, seems 
to have early impressed him with that 
opinion which Chancellor Oxenstiern so 
pithily formulated in his advice to his 
son, that the world is not so difficult to 
govern after all. Without overrating his 
own abilities, William Gladstone, when 
in his teens, perceived that not many lads 
of his own age were his_ intellectual 
equals, and, though he was at school 
during a period which Mr. Bright has de- 
scribed as the “dark ages ” of Parliamen- 
tary history, it must be noted that he had 
a sanguine belief in the career which lay 
open to talent in England. He had prob- 
ably ,heard that when George Canning 
was a boy in the sixth form, editing the 
Microcosm, and making his name sound 
far beyond the confines of the school, 
Charles James Fox had visited Eton on 
purpose to see him, and to try and enlist 
his services for the Whig party. This 
precedent, coupled with that of Pitt, was 
surely enough.to set a spirited boy’s am- 
bition fluttering; and it also explains ina 
measure how Gladstone started in life as 
a Conservative. In what other country 
could a clever schoolboy, the son of a 
merchant, have felt sure that in a few 
years he would, by mere force of culture 
and energy, sit among those who made 
the nation’s laws and ruled its people? 
The possibilities that unfolded themselves 
before young Gladstone’s mind were 
things essentially English, Although by 
the light of Brougham’s speeches and 
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Sydney Smith’s articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, those times when “ Gatton and 
Old Sarum returned their two members 
apiece, when Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Jews were debarred from public offices, 
and when Lord Eldon and the Court of 
Chancery weighed heavily on mankind,” 
were times of blackness, yet they showed 
many a bright ray to those who compared 
the condition of England with that of 
foreign States. The freest of all lands — 
the only State in Europe which had a real 
Parliament, and an unfettered press — 
the only country, it may be added, in 
which a schoolboy would have been al- 
lowed to conduct such a very plain-spoken 
periodical as:the Lton Miscellany, En- 
gland, supreme in arms as in commerce, 
in oratory, in poetry, must have seemed 
to a boy of warm heart and glowing imag- 
ination, most fair, majestic, and enviable. 
That himself would live to make her still 
freer, richer, and greater, was of course 
not a prospect within the range of young 
Gladstone’s vision ; but it was because he 
was a boy of happy mood and generous 
impulses, no prig or precocious critic, but 
a hearty enjoyer of life as he found it, that 
he began to admire all that was great and 
meritorious in his country’s institutions, 
before he set himself to discover what was 
amiss in them. And that he has con- 
stantly labored for what he sincerely be- 
lieved to be his country’s good, may be 
argued from that enthusiastic, Conserva- 
tive love for England which he conceived 
whilst at Eton. Nevertheless, as weshall 
see presently, Gladstone’s Conservatism 
was even then tempered by occasional 
outbursts of a democratic spirit, as when 
he wrote his “ Ode to the Shade of Wat 
Tyler.” 

It has seemed to the present writer that 
it would be interesting to seek out the 
most memorable facts connected with 
William Gladstone’s six years’ stay at 
Eton. He is indebted for some of + ee 
which he publishes to Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, who kindly communicated them in 


conversation. 


William Ewart Gladstone entered Eton 
in September, 1821. His two elder broth- 
ers, Thomas and Robertson, had already 
been some time at the school, and Thom- 
as was in the fifth form. William was 
soon to be his fag. When the London 
coach had set down the three brothers at 
the door of the Christopher Inn, they had 
not far to go to reach their boarding- 
house, which was just over the way. It 
was kept by a dame, Mrs. Shurey, and 
by reason of its vicinity to the famous 
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inn, was looked upon by the boys as most 
eligibly situated. It was, however, the 
worst of all houses for study; and it 
doubles the merit of Gladstone’s achieve- 
ments at Eton that he should have been 
able to work insuchaplace. Tothe Chris- 
topher came many times a day coaches and 
post-chaises from all points of the com- 
pass ; on Fridays, which were market-days 
in Eton,* the farmers held their ordinary 
there; and squires, drovers, pedlars, re- 
cruiting sergeants and occasional village 
wenches who came in to be hired as ser- 
vants, clustered under the porch. From 
their barred windows the boys at Shurey’s 
who were idly disposed would often 
watch diverting sights; and not unfre- 
quently their slumbers would be disturbed 
by nights by the untuneful choruses sung 
in the coffee-room after hunt dinners. 
Add to this, the noise made by criers of 
news — men with long red coats and post- 
horns — who, alighting from the coaches 
on days when there was any stirring intel- 
ligence from town, would spread about, 
blowing fierce blasts, and offering their 
special editions of the 7zmes or Morning 
Chronicle, at a shilling apiece. One can 
fancy the future premier bravely doing 
his Latin verses while these fellows were 
tooting and bawling about the execution 
of Fauntleroy. 

But the Christopher was also much re- 
sorted to by boys of the school ; indeed the 
part which it played in the Eton of old, as 
an agent of demoralization, can hardly be 
realized now. When in 1845 Dr. Haw- 
trey appealed to the Fellows (who had got 
the property by an exchange with the 
crown) not to renew the lease of the 
house, he drew a lamentable picture of the 
evils it had caused, which evils were at 
their worst in Gladstone’s days. Boys 
were always slinking into the inn for 
drink. If caught, they had been to see 
friends from London, or to inquire about 
parcels sent down by coach. Masters 
shrank from provoking these ready lies, 
and a great deal had to be winked at. 
Often boys got tipsy, and then Shurey’s 
across the road was a convenient place 
into which to stagger for the friendly 
emetic of mustard and water; when the 
Christopher was full, Shurey’s became a 
sort of annex to the house. It was so 
easy to speed a fag thither for liquor; 
and presently, the coast being clear of 
masters, the youngster would return run- 
ning with his prénceps full of beer or port. 


* The Eton Market was not abolished till Dr. Haw- 
trey’s time. 
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The Princeps was a receptacle of decep- 
tive appearance made out of the covers of 
an early edition of Virgil. It would 
hold three bottles, and when carried un- 
der the arm looked like a grave folio. 
Dr. Keate, however, seeins to have had 
an inkling of its uses, and this accounts 
for the otherwise inexplicable prohibition 
which he once addressed to all lower 
boys: “ I’Jl have no folios carried about: 
if I catch any boy with a folio, I’ll flog 
him.” 

It had apparently been fated that the 
soundness of Gladstone’s moral nature 
should be tried at the very outset of his 
school life by the perilous character of his 
surroundings. But he passed quite un- 
scathed through temptations, and so did 
George Selwyn the future Bishop of New 
Zealand, who boarded at the same house 
and who became early one of his best 
friends. These two and their brothers — 
for the two Selwyns and the three Glad- 
stones all deserve the same praise — re- 
mained uncontaminated amid corruptions 
which are known to have had a seriously 
damaging effect upon some other boys 
less finely constituted. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own words, the boys of his house 
became for the most part “a very undis- 
tinguished set.” 

Shurey’s was a small house, and it is a 
curious coincidence that Lord Salisbury 
—then Lord Robert Cecil — boarded 
there in after years, the house having then 
become the Rev. G. Cookesley’s. Possi- 
bly he had one of the rooms which Glad- 
stone occupied at different times, but this 
cannot be ascertained, for the whole place 
has been rebuilt. After Mrs. Shurey, two 
other dames — Mrs. Stansmore and Miss 
Edwards — successively had the house, 
then Mr. Cookesley took it with the ad- 
joining tenement, and subsequently the 
Rev. C. C. James knocked both houses 
into one. Alterations have also removed 
all vestiges of the room which Arthur 
Hallam (the subject of “In Memoriam”), 
the dearest of Gladstone’s Eton friends, 
occupied at Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Haw- 
trey’s, now Dr. Hornby’s. Looking for 
this room quite recently with Dr. Hornby, 
Mr. Gladstone was unable to find it. 
Shurey’s formed part of the house now 
held by Mr. J. P. Carter. Mr. Gladstone 
identifies it as the house “ which has its 
boys’ entrance facing the Long Walk, a 
promenade, which, by the way, is gener- 
ally called “the Wall” by present Eto- 
nians.* 


* Or the “ School Wall,” to distinguish it from the 
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Gladstone was placed in the middle re- 
move of the fourth form. That was not 
a bad placing for a boy who was barely 
twelve years old, as in those days, when 
boys went to Eton much younger than 
they do now, few new-comers escaped a 
probationary -stage in the Lower School. 
His tutor was the Rev. Henry Hartopp 
Knapp, an excellent scholar, and a pleas- 
ant, very pleasant fellow, but a curious 
cleric, and as a tutor by no means exem- 
piary. Heand another master, the Rev. 
Benjamin Drury, were passionately fond 
of theatres; and Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in 
his interesting “ History of Eton,” men- 
tions into what queer freaks their love of 
the drama often led them. They were in 
the habit of going up to London whenever 
any performance of special attraction was 
to take place. They would leave Eton on 
Saturday afternoon and return on Mon- 
day morning in time (or not in time) for 
early school, looking over exercises as 
they drove along in theircurricle. Some- 
times they would each take a favored 
pupil to see the play, and to sup and sleep 
at the Hummums or the Bedford in 
Covent Garden. Captain Gronow relates 
how on one of these expeditions, when 
their young companions were Lord Sun- 
derland and the Hon. W. H. Scott, Lord 
Eldon’s second son, they sallied forth at 
night in search of adventures, and created 
such a disturbance that after several chiv- 
alrous encounters with the watchmen they 
were taken to Bow Street, and had to be 
bailed out of durance by the secretary of 
the all-powerful chancellor. 

Mr. Knapp was not afraid of cracking 
his second, or even his third bottle of 
claret after dinner. Somebody having 
spoken about the evils of the Christopher 
in his presence, he asked contemptuously 
how a boy could get seasoned into a man 
if temptations were kept from him? He 
was as fond of prize-fighting as of thea- 
tres, and said that a scholar ought to at- 
tend prize-fights and horse-races, if he 
wanted to get an idea of what the Olym- 
pian games were like. At one time he 
owned a terrier named “ Keph,” whom he 
backed for ten pounds to kill pole-cats 
against a bull-dog of Sir Christopher Wil- 
loughby’s at a cock-pit in Peascod Street, 
Windsor. All these unorthodox tastes 
ended by drawing Mr. Knapp into trouble. 
In 1830, his scholarship and perhaps his 
jollity caused him to be appointed lower 
master; but he had got deeply into debt, 
** Football Wall,” in ‘Sixpenny.” By “the Long 
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and four years later he suddenly fled from 
the country, carrying with him as much 
money as he could raise. After spending 
some years in the Isle of Elba, he eventu- 
ally died in Rome in 1846. 

These facts are not cited with a view to 
throwing any obloquy on the memory of a 
man, who, if he had his faults, had also 
many good qualities, and was well liked 
by most of his pupils; but it has been 
necessary to recall them in order to show 
how little Gladstone owed to his tutor for 
moral training. Thedouble hazard which 
had placed him in an unsatisfactory board- 
ing-house, and under a tutor who set no 
good example of living to his pupils, 
threw him upon his own resources for 
moral culture. If it be said that his char- 
acter was moulded by Eton, it must be 
added that it was not cast in the Eton 
mould; but got formed somehow outside 
it. The license which prevailed in the 
school, the insufficient instruction that 
was imparted, the idleness and extrava- 
gant habits that were in fashion —all 
tended to the detriment of the many; but 
no doubt they did good to the few, by in- 
ducing them to withdraw themselves from 
the common life of the place and pursue 
learning by ways of their own. Some 
young men of Sparta may have learned 
sobriety from tipsy helots, and to that 
extent the helots were their instructors; 
so at Eton bad influences of all sorts 
hardened certain boys against temptation, 
and made them wonderfully self-reliant. 
But Gladstone and his friends, by leading 
blameless lives, and striving to learn more 
than their masters taught them, truly gave 
more to Eton in the manner of example 
than they took from it. Besides the Sel- 
wyns and Arthur Hallam, Gladstone’s 
principal friends were J. Milnes Gaskell, 
Francis H. Doyle, John Hanmer (after- 
wards Lord Hanmer), Frederick Rogers 
(Lord Blachford), J. W. Colvile (Right 
Hon. Sir J., afterwards chief justice at 
Calcutta, etc.), W. E. Jelf (Rev.), J. H. 
Law, P. A. Pickering, W. W. Farr, and 
Charles Wilder. 

It is more than strange to hear that the 
future chancellor of the exchequer (the 
greatest financier of a financing age) was 
taught no mathematics at Eton and hardly 
any arithmetic. When Napoleon was a 
boy at the Military School of Brienne, a 
master prophesied that he would never 
make a passable officer, because of his 
distaste for mathematics; no similar 
prophecy could have been made about 
Gladstone, for there was no mathematical 
master at the school to make it. The 
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three first rules of arithmetic were taught 
after a fashion by a Major Hexter, who 
kept a boarding-house, and was styled 
the writing-master. Only the lower boys 
went to him, and when they were certified 
as proficient in long division the major 
troubled them no more. It throws a 
funny light on the Eton of old times to be 
informed that when in 1836 the Rev. 
Stephen Hawtrey came to the school as 
mathematical master he was only allowed 
to give his lessons as “extras,” and to 
the first thirty boys in the school, because 
Major Hexter was supposed to have a 
vested interest in the ignorance of the 
remainder; and ultimately Mr. Stephen 
Hawtrey had to pay the major a pension 
of £200 a year so that he might withdraw 
his opposition to the propagation of Euclid 
and Algebra. 

Gladstone received no religious teach- 
ing either. In 1822 the Rev. John Wilder, 
now senior fellow, became one of the 
assistant masters; and two years later 
the Rev. James Chapman, afterwards 
Bishop of Colombo, was added to the 
number. These two gentlemen, more 
earnest than most of their colleagues, 
sought to introduce a Greek Testament 
lesson once a week, and they succeeded 
after a time; but not without much diffi- 
culty, as the other masters disliked the 
innovation, and Dr. Keate hoped little 
good from it. The manner in which Sun- 
days were spent in those days would have 
gone far to defend Eton against any 
charge of being a sectarian school; it 
might even have raised a question as to 
whether, although all its masters were 
clergymen, it could rightly be called an 
ecclesiastical foundation. The boys used 
to lie in bed till nearly ten, as Sunday 
“ private business” (which consists now of 
a Scriptural lesson) was not yet thought 
of. At half past ten they attended a ser- 
vice in the chapel, and it was a common 
complaint among the parishioners of Eton, 
many of whom had sittings in the choir, 
that the boys in the higher forms used 
not to enter chapel until the last stroke of 
the bell, when they would rush in all to- 
gether, helter-skelter, shoving one another, 
laughing, and making as much noise as 
possible. The noblemen, or “ nobs,” and 
the sixth form, occupied stalls, and it 
was customary that every occupant of a 
stall should, on taking his seat for the 
first time, distribute amongst his neigh- 
bors packets of almonds and raisins, 
which were eaten during the service. Be- 
tween 2 and 3 P.M. all the forms below 
the sixth (but not the Lower School) had 
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to muster in the upper schoolroom, where 
Dr. Keate gave out the subjects for the 
week’s Latin theme, and then gabbled 
out some pages from the “* Maxims” of 
Epictetus, or a few extracts from Blair’s 
“Sermons.” During this performance 
some of the boys, having brought pens 
and ink with them, would dash off their 
themes, while the others kept up a con- 
tinuous uproar. Keate, quacking like an 
angry duck, to use Alexander Kinglake’s 
description of his voice, would now and 
again demand silence, but it was the cus- 
tom of the boys to be deliberately ob- 
streperous at this Sunday class, which 
they called “Prose” (Keate called it 
* Prayers ”), and the head master so far 
tolerated the scandal that he only made a 
show of trying to suppress it by occasion- 
ally picking out some of the worst among 
the rioters and flogging them. Being in- 
discriminating in his punishments, as 
despots generally are, he once wanted to 
flog Gladstone because the latter’s hat 
was knocked out of his hand by a boy 
nudging his elbow. “ Playing at cricket 
with your hat, eh?” he screamed from 
his desk. It was with some trouble the 
accused demonstrated that there had been 
no offence, but only an accident. Keate’s 
distrust of schoolboy honor, however, was 
inveterate. “ Well, I must flog somebody 
for this,” he quacked. “Find me the boy 
who gave you the nudge.” 

It has been urged by apologists of Dr. 
Keate that the rough unruliness of boys 
in his time justified the unreasoning se- 
verities for which he was famous; but 
this plea is untenable. Etonians of sixty 
years ago were pretty much what Keate 
himself made them. By his system of 
ignoring mountains and magnifying mole- 
hills, of overlooking heinous moral of- 
fences and flogging unmercifully for pec- 
cadilloes, he caused boys to lose all sense 
of proportion as to the delinquencies 
which they committed. It was venial to 
get tipsy because Keate chose to take 
no cognizance of what was done out of 
bounds, or in places that were prohibited ; 
but a boy was sure of a birching who 
came late for absence, or infringed the 
foolish rules about shirking. Keate ac- 
tually pretended not to know that boys 
boated on the river. On the 4th of June 
he used to send for the captain of the 
boats and say: “ You know / know noth- 
ing; but I am told that you know a great 
deal. As you are in authority, try to keep 
order to-night. Lock-up will be three- 
quarters of an hour later than usual: this 
is your privilege.” 
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How nonsensical this was, when we 
recollect that the captain of the boats, 
after getting this informal acknowledg- 
ment of his position, would have had to 
“shirk” by bolting into a shop if on his 
way towards the river he had met a mas- 
ter in the High Street! In Gladstone’s 
second half-year, Easter 1822, Dr. Keate 
was suddenly moved to drop his pretence 
of ignorance about boating by the fear 
that the eight would go upon the river at 
a time when it was swollen by floods, and 
dangerous. But he expressed himself in 
such labored periphrases that J. A. King- 
lake,* the captain, feigned not to under- 
stand, and a joke was got up by hiring a 
crew of watermen to dress themselves 
like the eight and to row up to Surly with 
masks on their faces. Keate, hearing 
that the eight meant to defy him, started 
for the Brocas in great alarm and, running 
along the bank, barked, “I know you, So- 
and-So, I know you all; I’ll flog you, I’ll 
expel you.” When the watermen lifted 
their masks and gave him a cheer, he was 
mightily crestfallen and returned to col- 
lege in the sulks, but even after this he 
relapsed into his old affectation of igno- 
rance, so that his assistant masters had 
to go clandestinely to the river-side if 
they wished to see the 4th of June fire- 
works. 

What could be expected of such a sys- 
tem? If it be true that Keate was in 
private life gracious, sensible, and modest, 
he is the more to blame for having done 
violence to his nature so as to appear in 
the discharge of his public duties a grace- 
less, senseless, cruel little martinet. Of 
his fondness for flogging there can be 
very little doubt, and as no boy, even the 
gentlest and best-behaved, was safe from 
his capricious rod, a quibbling spirit was 
developed among those who felt them- 
selves to be in danger of his castigations 
without having deserved them. On one 
occasion Gladstone, being prapostor of 
his form, had omitted to mark down a 
friend who had come late into school. A 
birch was at once called for, and Keate 
magniloquently upbraided as a breach of 
trust that which seems to have been only 
a lapse of memory. “If you please, sir,” 
argued the future statesman, then four- 
teen years old, ‘my prapostorship would 
have been an office of trust if I had 
sought it of my own accord, dud 7¢ was 
forced upon me.” Keate might have an- 
swered that the offices of sheriff and of 


* Afterwards Serjeant Kinglake, Recorder of Bris- 
tol; M.P. for Rochester. 
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juryman are forced upon the holders, who 
nevertheless are required to discharge 
them with diligence; but he was a very 
sophist, always more disposed to admire 
the ingenuity of a tortuous excuse than 
to put faith in a candid explanation. Mr. 
Gladstone admits now that his defence 
was more culpable than the fault; but if 
he had not succeeded in puzzling the small 
wits of his master, that peevish pedagogue 
would have flogged him. 

There is really only one slightly exten- 
uating circumstance that can be urged as 
to Dr. Keate’s misrule, and it is that the 
provost and fellows did not supply him 
with assistants enough. Even in this he 
was to blame, for if he had insisted upon 
having a larger staff it would have been 
given him; but it is not to be denied that 
by their cold manner of entertaining all 
proposals for an increase in the number 
of masters the fellows made the task 
of solicitation repugnant to a man who 
never liked to appear as a suppliant. 
The number of boys at Eton from 1821 
to 1827 varied between five hundred and 
twenty-eight and six hundred and twelve, 
but at no time during these years were 
there more than nine assistants * includ- 
ing the lower master; and as some of 
the forms in the lower school only had 
twenty or thirty boys, it followed that 
some of the divisions in the upper school 
were of quite unwieldy size. In 1820 Dr. 
Keate’s own division had swelled to one 
hundred and ninety-eight. He then re- 
lieved himself by creating the middle di- 
vision of the fifth, but he continued to 
keep about one hundred boys under his 
own charge. There are masters — men 
like Dr. Goodford or the present Archdea- 
con of Derby —who would have been 
able to hold a division of three times that 
size in perfect order by inspiring the boys 
with respect; but it is evident that Dr. 
Keate, in spite of all that has been writ- 
ten about his Olympian manner, was not 
respected, for his classes were continu- 
ally being disturbed by cock-crowings, 
whistlings, upsetting of forms, and other 
practical jokes, which it would fill the 
modern Etonian with sheer amazement to 
see. ‘ 

Arthur Hallam had gone to Eton in 
the same year as Gladstone, and they 
were both in the same form, Gladstone 


* Three of these are now alive: the Rev. George H. 
Dupuis, now vice-provost, who was master from 1819 
to 1834; the Rev. John Wilder, senior fellow, master 
from 1824 to 1840; and the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
fellow, master from 1825 to 1850; Lower Master from 
1850 to 1857. 





being several places above his friend. 
Dr. Keate used once a week to take the 
remove for a lesson of Horace, and the 
fourth form for a lesson of Cesar, and 
he soon singled out Gladstone, Hallam, 
and J. Colvile, as good boys to “ call up,” 
because they seemed to take some inter- 
est in their lessons. His method of tes- 
tifying his gratification at their industry 
was, however, of the gruffest. It was 
customary for the lower boys on the 5th 
of November to light forbidden bonfires 
with Greek grammars in the school-yard. 
Keate of course made ineffectual war on 
the practice. Meeting Colvile on Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, 1822, with a pile of books 
under his arm, he taxed him indignantly 
with intending to set fire to these vol- 
umes. Colvile would as soon have 
burned his own hair as a book, and an- 
swered that he was going to Hallam’s 
room with Gladstone’s books and his own 
to preparea lesson. ‘1 don’t believe it,” 
said Keate; “ you and the other two have 
got some foolish notions into your heads 
about dulce est desifpere in loco; but 
school isn’t the place for dissipation. 
You shall all three bring me five of AZsop’s 
fables written out to-morrow; then I| shall 
know that you have not been up to mis- 
chief.” The next day Keate sent for 
Selwyn minor (G. A.). ‘ Where’s your 
Greek grammar, boy?” “ Please, sir, 
it’s at my dame’s.” “Go and fetch it: if 
you’re not back in ten minutes, I'll flog 
you.” Selwyn ran, but in bis hurry re- 
turned with a grammar of his brother’s. 
‘1 knew it: you’ve burnt your own, sir! 
Don’t deny it: I see guilt in your eye.” 
Selwyn in vain protested, alleging that he 
must have mislaid his own book. ‘ Then 
I'll flog you for that,” snapped Keate. 
“A boy who mislays his books is an 
idler,” and further dispute being useless, 
the future bishop got his “six cuts.” 
Gladstone and Hallam only remained 
lower boys for about eighteen months. 
During most of that time Gladstone 
fagged for his brother Thomas, and he 
was lucky in having a brother who did not 
drive about in gigs, as it was a common 
custom for fast upper boys to do. The 
fags of these fast ones would be sent to 
the livery stables to order traps, and 
sometimes their masters would take them 
out to act as “tigers” during drives to 
Salt Hill or to Marsh’s Inn at Maiden- 
head, a favorite place of resort, as there 
was a cock-pit there. On one of these 
outings in a curricle a horse bolted, and 
the driver, brutalized by terror, ordered 
his fag to jump on to the horse’s back and 
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saw at his bit. The foolhardy feat was 
accomplished, and the horse stopped, but 
the small boy’s arms were almost pulled 
out of their sockets, and one of them got 
badly dislocated. This boy boarded at 
Shurey’s, and it fell to Gladstone’s lot to 
embrocate his shoulder with vinegar, un- 
til it was seen that the injury could not 
be repaired without help from a doctor. 

Gladstone himself never had such griev- 
ous fagging adventures as this. How 
light his fagging was is shown by some 
remarks in his introduction to the J/7s- 
cellany, in which he ridicules the anxie- 
ties of mothers who fear to send their sons 
to Eton lest they should fall under the 
sway of petty tyrants. He himself, he 
says, “never met with a Nero or Calig- 
ula.” 

Touching fags, it may be mentioned 
that when it came to Giadstone’s own 
turn to be a fag-master, one among the 
servitors he had was George Mellish, son 
of the Dean of Hereford. Master and 
fag lost sight of each other after both had 
left school; but years afterwards it be- 
came Mr. Gladstone’s duty as prime 
minister to offer a lord justiceship to 
George Mellish. “I wrote to him as 
‘ Dear Sir,’” says Mr. Gladstone ; “ having 
no idea that I was addressing an old fag of 
mine; but a few days later, as we were 
going down to Windsor, we met on the 
platform at Paddington, and he reminded 
me of the relation in which he had for- 
merly stood towards me. All recollection 
of him had unaccountably slipped from my 
memory, until he thus unexpectedly re- 
introduced himself.” 

Another of Gladstone’s fags was John 
Smith Mansfield, now a police magistrate 
at the Marlborough Street Court. Mr. 
Mansfield says of him: “ He was not ex- 
acting, and I had an easy time ofit. I 
cannot remember doing anything more 
than laying out his breakfast and tea ta- 
ble, and occasionally doing an errand. 
As Gladstone was about five years my 
senior, there was an immense distance 
between us. I recall him as a good-look- 
ing, rather delicate youth with a pale face 
and brown, curling hair — always tidy, 
and well-dressed —not given much to 
athletic exercises, but occasionally scull- 
ing, playing cricket and hockey. Neither 
Gladstone, nor his friend Hallam, nor 
Gaskell, nor Doyle, shone so much in the 
scholarship of that day as the Selwyns — 
the so-called scholarship consisting solely 
in making Latin verses. In fact, no 


school with a great name could have sunk 
lower in point of giving education than 
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Eton in the time of Dr. Keate. George 
Mellish was my junior; he was very deli- 
cate, and even then suffering from hered- 
itary gout. Few that knew him only asa 
great scientific lawyer could suppose that 
when he was about fifteen he was an ad- 
mirable actor of old men’s parts in private 
theatricals at my dame’s. He was never 
my fag; but in the hierarchy of Eton fag- 
ging I remember, as fags of my own, 
Rowland Williams, Arthur Helps, and 
E. Beckett Denison, whom I trust I 
treated as well as Gladstone treated 
me.” 

It used to be customary for a boy on 
promotion to the fifth form to give a 
supper in his room; and afterwards to 
recite a satirical ode, passing comments 
on all the other fellows in his boarding- 
house. These productions were often very 
coarse, for it was an understood thing that 
the authors of them were never to be mo- 
lested by those whom they abused. Glad- 
stone in Azs fifth-form poem poem es- 
chewed all personalities, but conveyed his 
opinion with great vigor on some of the 
abuses rife in the school, and in particular 
on cruelties that used to be practised to- 
wards pigs at the Eton Fair that was held 
every Ash-Wednesday. A barbarous us- 
age had arisen for boys to hustle the drov- 
ers and then cut off the tails of the pigs. 
Gladstone gave great offence by remark- 
ing that the boys who were foremost in 
this kind of butchery were the first to 
quake at the consequences of detection, 
and he dared them, if they were proud of 
their work, to sport the trophies of it in 
their hats. On the following Ash-Wednes- 
day he found three newly amputated pig- 
tails hung in a bunch on his door, witha 
paper bearing this inscription : — 

Quisquis amat porcos, porcis amabitur illis ; 

Cauda sit exemplum ter repetita tibi. 


Gladstone wrote underneath a challenge 
to the despoilers of the pigs to come 
forth and take a receipt for their offering, 
which he would mark “in good round 
hand upon your faces ;” but the statesman, 
who in his seventy-fourth year fells trees 
for amusement, was already, as a boy, a 
tough foe to deal with, and his invitation 
met with no response. It would be pleas- 
ant if one could add that after this the 
pigs had a better time of it; but their 
miseries only ceased when the Ash- 
Wednesday Fair was abolished under 
Dr. Hawtrey. 

Soon after they had got into the fifth 
form, Gladstone and Hallam began to 
mess together, although they boarded at 
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different houses. They messed week 
about in each other’s rooms —a very un- 
usual thing, and not too convenient for 
fags who had to carry “ orders ” (rations) 
from house to house. The charm of Ar- 
thur Hallam’s conversation and manners 
seems to have been very great. He had 
all the exuberance of boyhood with a fem- 
inine sweetness of disposition, and a 
judgment of surprising lucidity, so that, 
as Francis Doyle said of him, “he ap- 
peared to turn the rays of a clear, fragrant 
torch on every question which he dis- 
cussed.” * Gladstone bore him a great 
love, and it was chiefly for his sake that 
he kept away somewhat from the athletic 
pursuits in which his physical activity 
would have well fitted him to excel. He 
was never in the boats, nor did he play 
much at cricket. Hallam’s pleasure was 
to take long rambles in fields, or about 
Windsor and its park, and in these ex- 
cursions the two friends were often joined 
by others of their studious coferte. It is 
to be remarked, however, that these boys, 
though they kept aloof from their less- 
cultured schoolfellows, gave themselves 
none of the airs of Byronic disenchant- 
ment which were so much in vogue with 
a certain section of the studious youth of 
Britain in those days. They were enthu- 
siastic about the emancipation of Greece ; 
they had caught a glow from Byron’s 
poetry; but they had imbibed none of his 
bitterness; their favorite poet, after all, 
was Scott. *“I think Byron would have 
been a happier fellow if he had been at 
Eton,” was George Selwyn’s observation 
when the news of the poet’s death at 
Missolonghi arrived during the summer 
half of 1824. And there was some force 
in the criticism: “ Eton would have taken 
more of the conceit out of him,” added 
Selwyn, “and with less vanity to torment 
him what a man he would have been!” 

A few weeks after Byron’s death, Mr. 
Canning came down to Eton for the 4th 
of June, and found time to have nearly an 
hour’s chat with the son of his principal 
supporter in the famous Liverpool elec- 
tion of 1812. Canning’s career exercised 
the greatest fascination over young Glad- 
stone’s mind, and on that privileged day 
when he took the foreign secretary to see 
his room and then walked about college 
listening to his advice and to his remarks 
about some of the important topics of the 
day, the fascination became complete and 
lasting. It was doubtless from a happy 


* Arthur Hallam was the eldest son of the historian. 
He died at, Vienna in 1833, six years after leaving Eton, 
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recollection of his own precocity that 
Canning did not speak to his young ad- 
mirer as to a boy about childish things, 
he must have seen the spark!e of hero- 
worship in Gladstone’s eyes, and he laid 
himself out to produce a deep impression 
by emitting on all subjects those gener- 
ous sentiments which leave their mark on 
a boy’s understanding. His advice, con- 
veyed in the tone of an elder brother, was 
all about school-work: “Give plenty of 
time to your verses: every good copy you 
do will set in your memory some poetical 
thought or well-turned form of speech 
which you will find useful when you speak 
in public;” but when he touched on poli- 
tics he spoke “‘almost like one who has 
need of advice himself, so full was he (or 
seemed to be) of those illusions which 
official life too often dispels.” The uni- 
versal reign of Parliaments, he said, was 
“going to loose the tongues of nations 
that had been dumb, and set their hearts 
beating. Imagine a Peruvian Parliament, 
fancy anew Areopagus at Athens. Greeks 
in tail-coats and beaver hats ; Epaminon- 
das, M.P. for Thebes, Alcibiades, M.P. 
for Athens, Lycurgus and Draco both 
sitting for Sparta, and being law officers 
of the crown, Draco of course expecting 
his speedy promotion toa lord chief jus- 
ticeship. It all seems so strange and yet 
it’s all coming, and what a novel thing it 
will be for English ministers to find them- 
selves in communication with nations, 
veritably with nations, and not with ex- 
cited or trembling kings speaking through 
arrogant soldiers or tricky courtiers!...” 

In alluding to Byron, however, Canning 
showed some reserve. A boy in the 
sixth had wanted to deliver a passage 
from “ Childe Harold” as his 4th of June 
speech, but Dr. Keate would not allow it. 
Gladstone thought this a shame. “Ah 
well, poor Byron! His host of enemies 
will disband now,” was all Canning would 
say. 

An incident occurred on the evening 
of that 4th of June which might have 
diminished some of Gladstone’s venera- 
tion for his idol, had he been an eye-wit- 
ness of it. Walter Carew,* captain of the 
boats, had invited Mr. Canning to go up 
to Surly as “sitter” of the ‘ Monarch,” 
ten-oar. The statesman accepted the 
honor, but amid the press of boats about 
Windsor bridge, when the crews were 
rowing round and round the eyot where 
the fireworks were being discharged, he 


* Afterwards Sir W. Palk Carew of Haccombe, De- 
von. 
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displayed great nervousness. The dignity 
of England’s heroic minister did not ap- 
pear impressively as he clutched the sides 
of the boat, exclaiming: “ We shall go 
over: I know we shall. Horton” (this to 
the coxswain), “do you wish to drown 
me?” Such trepidation might have been 
excusable in one of the modern outrigged 
boats, but it was hardly so in one of those 
broad tubs which would be called barges 
in these days, and which even sixty years 
ago were known to be almost insubmersi- 
ble. There was some joking in the school 
for several days about the statesman’s 
dread of a ducking. 

Canning’s visit, and some remarks of 
his about the AZicrocosm, caused the idea 
of the AZ/iscellany to germinate in Glad- 
stone’s mind, although the idea did not 
come to fruition until nearly three years 
later. 

Just before Gladstone entered Eton, in 
1821, the Etonian, edited by Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, had run its short, bril- 
liant career; and Gladstone, though a 
lower boy, got acquainted with some of 
the contributors to that periodical, who 
used to come and breakfast with his 
brother Thomas. Among them were 
Richard Durnford (whom “Gladstone 
minor” afterwards appointed Bishop of 
Chichester), Walter Trower (who became 
Bishop of Gibraltar), Chauncey Hare 
Townshend, and Edmund Beales (who 
acquired glory of a certain sort during the 
Hyde Park riots of 1866). These school- 
worthies had acquired a real renown 
through their writings, and as Gladstone 
rose to the higher forms, the purpose of 
founding a magazine naturally suggested 
itself to him as one of the only methods 
that lay open to him for achieving scholas- 
tic distinction. Nowadays the talents of 
schoolboys find plenty of scope in com- 
petitions for prizes and scholarships, and 
as a consequence the various Eton peri- 
odicals started during the last thirty years 
have been very poor. Their staffs have 
been recruited from among boys not suc- 
cessful in school-work — youthful eccen- 
trics, triflers, d/asés and such like. But 
in Gladstone’s days there were no prizes 
or scholarships; and very few examina- 
tions. When a boy had once got into 
the fifth he obtained his removes to the 
middle and upper division without trials; 
and eventually ascended to the sixth by 
seniority — there being only ten collegers 
and ten oppidans in that head form: Glad- 
stone was “sent up ” several times for his 
verses ; but this was the only honor to 
which he and boys of his description 
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could aspire. Thus the very best material 
in the school was always available for in- 
dependent literary work. 

It is to be noted, however, that if there 
was always plenty of talent at Eton, able 
editors were as scarce there as elsewhere. 
The only three school periodicals which 
stand out as exceptionally good —the 
Microcosm, the Etonian, and the AZiscel- 
lany — were edited by boys who _pos- 
sessed great firmness of character as well 
as genius and judgment. Canning, Mack- 
worth Praed and Gladstone all knew how 
to recruit a staff, keep it up to the best 
standard of work, and prevent its mem- 
bers from falling out. If he had not be- 
come a statesman he might have done 
wonders in conducting a London daily 
newspaper. 

Dr. Keate was favorable to school mag- 
azines, debating societies, and even to 
dramatic clubs. In 1820, he felt bound 
to suppress a dramatic association which 
had been founded by Lord Tullamore, and 
afterwards carried on with great success 
by G. W. Howard (Earl of Carlisle), but 
this was because its members pushed 
matters rather too far. They had hired a 
room in the Datchet Road, which was 
fitted up with a theatre; and crowds of 
ladies, who came from court and country 
in coaches and sedan chairs, used to at- 
tend the performances. Some of the 
young actors had their heads turned and 
grew disposed to neglect all school-work. 
Dr. Keate had recourse to his usual rem- 
edy of flogging the “stars” of the troupe, 
and then dissolved their company; but 
after this, as before, he winked at occa- 
sional theatrical performances (which 
Mrs. Keate patronized), and he was al- 
ways glad when the most promising boys 
in his division got into the Eton Debating 
Society, or “Pop.”* Gladstone joined 
this association in 1826, and in the follow- 
ing year, on getting into the sixth, brought 
out the A/tscellany. 

But first one must notice that at the 
Montem of 1826, he figured in the proces- 
sion to Salt Hill disguised as a Greek in 
white fustanelle and embroidered cap. 
He was one of those who begged for 


* So named, it is believed, from fofina, as the 
society first held its sittings over the shop of Mrs. Hate 
ton the pastrycook. Mrs. Hatton had a very pretty 
niece, whose charms were immortalized in a parody of 
Byron’s ** Maid of Athens :’’ — 


** Maid of Hatton’s, ere we part, 
Give me one more cheery tart, 
And since that is left undressed 
Don’t mind the change, but keep the rest, 
Hark, a cheer before we go! 


Bon Kopy dyape.” 
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“salt” — that is, money — in favor of the 
captain of the school, Edward Hayes 
Pickering, who afterwards became an as- 
sistant master at Eton.* Contrary to the 
usual practice, Pickering did not go to 
King’s but to St. John’s, Cambridge. 
The “ purse” collected in his favor was 
one of the largest ever made, and Glad- 
stone contributed not a little to keep most 
of its contents for Pickering by some 
energetic action he took in preventing the 
destruction of flowers in the gardens of 
the hotel at Salt Hill. The fifth form, 
who wore scarlet coats, with cocked hats 
and swords, were wont to draw their 
swords and lop off the heads of flowers, 
slash trees and palings, etc., all of which 
damage had to be paid for by the captain 
out of his purse. Gladstone appealed to 
some of his most muscular friends to 
assist him in checking this wanton de- 
struction; and that year the damages 
were insignificant compared to what they 
were sometimes, when they would “ make 
almost all the salt melt.” As for Glad- 
stone’s costume, it was much admired. 
This was in the year before Navarino, 
and “ philhellenism ” was rampant in pub- 
lic schools. 

The first number of the Z¢on Miscel- 
Zany appeared in June, 1827, “ printed by 
T. Ingalton,” and edited by “ Bartholo- 
mew Bouverie,” who contributed a very 
smartly written introduction dedicated 
“To the Many-Headed Monster.” 

The first number was surprisingly good ; 
and there was no falling off in the subse- 
quent issues, which continued till Novem- 
ber. Reading them to-day, one is struck 
by the wonderful command of language 
which was possessed by the young writ- 
ers, by their ease in joking and by their 
knowledge of the world. G. A. Selwyn’s 
articles on the “Proceedings of the 
Dull Club” were excellent fooling. L. 
H. Shadwell had an article on ** The Mis- 
eries of being a Godfather,” which would 
well bear reprinting. Arthur Hallam 
wrote some truly beautiful little poems 
on “The Death of a Charger,” “The 
Battle of the Boyne,” etc. 

That the editor already had strong 
sympathies with the woes of Ireland may 
be judged from this fragment of a poem 
on “Erin,” by J. Halsey Law, which he 
admitted into No. 1V.:— 

Thus I thy destined woes reveal, 
Which Fate forbids me to conceal ; 
I see no beam of cheery light 

To dissipate the shades of night ; 


* He died in 1852. 
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Through unborn ages yet shall be 
One course of endless misery. 


To a foreigner reading the above lines 
Eton would assuredly have seemed a 
mysterious place. Here were a number 
of boys living under the rod of a pom- 
pous, tyrannical little doctor of divinity 
— boys who might be flogged for neglect- 
ing to doff their hats to him as he passed 
along in his three-cornered “ wind-cutter,” 
and yet they were allowed a liberty not 
enjoyed by the greatest thinkers in some 
other countries of expressing their 
thoughts freely in print, and even of pro- 
nouncing condemnations on the rulers of 
their country. But what would the curi- 
ous foreigner have said of William Glad- 
stone’s “ Ode to the Shade of Wat Ty- 
ler”? 

This production, in Vol. II., is so ex- 
traordinary that one can only quote three 
stanzas of it as samples, without attempt- 
ing to conjecture under the influence of 
what passing fury it was written: — 


First Stanza. 
Shade of him, whose valiant tongue 
On high the song of freedom sung ; 
Shade of him whose mighty soul 
Would pay no taxes on his poll. 
Though swift as lightning, civic sword 
Descended on thy fated head, 
The blood of England’s boldest pour’d 
And numbered Tyler with the dead ! 


Second Stanza. 
Still may thy spirit flap'its wings, 
At midnight, o’er the couch of kings ; 
And peer and prelate tremble too 
In dread of nightly interview ! 
With patriot gesture of command, 
With eyes that like thy forges gleam, 
Lest Tyler’s voice and Tyler’s hand, 
Be heard and seen in nightly dream. 


Eighth Stanza. 

I hymn the gallant and the good 
From Tyler down to Thistlewood ; 
My Muse the trophies grateful sings, 
The deeds of Afiller and of Ings. 
She sings of all who soon or late 

Have burst Subjection’s iron chain, 
Have seal’d the bloody despot’s fate, 

Or cleft a peer or priest in twain! 


It will be remembered that Thistlewood 
and Ings, the butcher, had been hanged 
in 1820 for hatching the Cato Street 
conspiracy, which had for its object the 
assassination of the members of Lord 
Liverpool’s ministry (among whom was 
Mr. Canning), and of some other guests 
who were to dine at Lord Harrowby’s 
house in Grosvenor Square, including the 
Duke of Wellington. Under such cir- 
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cumstances the “Ode to Tyler” would 
seem a little strong, even if it appeared 
in these days in a revolutionary journal ; 
and one may doubt whether it would have 
commended itself to the approval of Mr. 
Canning, who always spoke with a shiver 
of the escape he had had “from Ings’ 
knife.” But Canning died just before the 
“ode ” was published. 

Dr. Keate did not utter a word of cen- 
sure on the poem; and one may compare 
this placid indifference with the action 
which Dr. Hornby recently took in re- 
spect of Mr. James Leigh Joynes’s little 
book, “A Tourist in Ireland.” Possibly, 
however, Gladstone was making allusion 
to the effect which his “ode” produced 
in different quarters when he wrote in 
“ B. Bouverie’s Diary,” Vol. II., No.9: — 


October 20. —I1 inquired into my own char- 
acter. I found myself according to the reports 
of my various respondents : “ floundering ” — 
“mad, quite mad” —‘“‘a disgrace to Eton” 
— “a sullier of the glories of my worthy an- 
cestors ” — “a poor creature ” — “a failure ””— 
‘fitter for Grub Street, London, than for High 
Street, Eton” —*“ an upstart” —‘‘a plagia- 
rist”” — “one too proud to learn from the 
writings of his ancestors” —“a compte cen- 
sor” — “a milk-and-water do-no-good.” Cum 
multis aliis que nunc perscribere longum est, 


One need hardly say that Gladstone’s 
other contributions to the A/iscellany 
were not couched in the same tone as the 
“ode.” His feeling, almost passionate 
panegyric on Canning, shows how deeply 
he was moved by the death of that states- 
man. Most of his writings were calm in 
language, and breathe a conservative spir- 
it; they also evince a rather nervous pre- 
occupation on the part of the writer as to 
what his readers will think of them. The 
words “benevolent public,” “ potent dis- 
penser of fame,” etc., recur very frequent- 
ly. The graver pieces are those in which 
he displays most force ; in humorous pas- 
sages his pen does not run with the same 
lightness as Selwyn’s, Shadwell’s, or 
Doyle’s. The epitaph which he com- 
posed for himself would have conveyed 
but a faulty idea of his talents and char- 
acter: — 


Here lieth Bartle Bouverie, 

A merry soul and a.quaint was he ; 

He lived for gain, he wrote for pelf, 
Then took his pen and stabbed himself. 


Gladstone was always merry enough; 
but be was not one of those boys who can 
be called “merry fellows.” Whilst he 


edited his magazine he used to stupefy 
his fags by his prodigious capacity for 
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work. His table and open bureau would 
be littered with “copy” and proofs; he 
suffered like other editors from the plague 
of MSS., and had to read quires of prof- 
fered contributions that were unaccepta- 
ble; and yet he always found time to do 
his school-work well. Dr. Keate, carper 
as he was, could find no fault in him; and 
even ended by taking him into special 
favor, as undoubtedly one of the best and 
most industrious scholars in the school. 
Probably no other boy ever got such 
praise from Dr. Keate as Gladstone did, 
when the head master said to him: “ You 
belong to the Zzterazti (Pop.), and of course 
you say there all that’s on your mind. I 
wish I could hear you without your being 
aware of my presence; 1’m sure I should 
hear a speech that would give me pleas- 
ure.” 

On another occasion, alluding to the 
fact that Gladstone’s father had first 
thought of sending him to the Charter- 
house, Keate said, “That would have 
been a pity for both of us, Gladstone — 
for you and for me.” It is certain that if 
Gladstone had become a Carthusian his 
destinies might have been very different. 
At Charter-house, by the way, he would 
have been W. M. Thackeray’s contem- 
porary. 

The Eton Miscellany continued to ap- 
pear until its editor left Eton at Christ- 
mas, 1827. He had then been a whole 
year in the sixth form; but he had not 
become captain of oppidans, for one boy 
who was his senior remained at the school 
much longer than was usual; and, as al- 
ready explained, places in the sixth were 
only to be conquered by time, not by 
merit. Gladstone was, however, presi- 
dent of the Debating Society and the 
acknowledged head of Eton in literary 
attainments and oratory. He helped to 
revive the prestige of “ Pop.,” which was 
on the wane when he entered it, though 
he never saw it in such a flourishing con- 
dition as it has been in these latter times 
when there are always candidates to fill 
every vacancy. In Gladstone’s days the 
society often found it difficult to recruit 
suitable members. Mr. Mansfield says 
of this society: ‘ Poorly educated as Eto- 
nians were by Dr. Keate, they did a great 
deal in educating each other. The de- 
bating society drew their attention to 
history and politics; and all the printed 
speeches of statesmen in the last century, 
and the beginning of the present, were 
known to the young debaters.” 

The name of W. E. Gladstone may be 
seen carved on the upper right-hand panel 








of the door which stands to the left as 
you face the head master’s desk in the 
upper school. His sons have their names 
cut on the same door close by. This 
carving was not done by Gladstone him- 
self, but by Dr. Keate’s servant in requital 
for the customary leaving-fee. Respect- 
ing a name in another place, supposed to 
have been cut by Gladstone himself, the 
Rev. C. C. James writes: “The name 
GLADSTONE (no W. E.) is cut in large 
letters on the Long Walk near what used 
to be Shurey’s, and afterwards my home. 
It is on the tenth slab from the home and 
the fifth from the opening. Mr. E. Lyt- 
telton says that the family believe it to 
be by W. E. Gladstone’s knife. I will 
not guarantee that it may not have been 
done by another boy who was my pupil 
some twenty years ago, as I observe that 
other names of his contemporaries are 
equally moss-grown.” 

Be this last name of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own cutting or not, enough has been said 
to show that the prime minister has left 
more than one enduring memorial of him- 
self at Eton. 

JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FOR HIMSELF ALONE. 


A TALE OF REVERSED IDENTITIES. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE sound of footsteps put an end to 
Frobisher’s musings. He looked up, and 
next moment a glad light leaped into his 
eyes. Elma Deene was coming towards 
him; but she held her sunshade so low 
that he could not tell whether she had 
seen him. He rose and went to meet her. 
“Truant! where have you been all this 
time?” he said. “I have not seen you 
since ——” 

‘Since half past seven this morning, 
and it is now exactly eleven,” answered 
Miss Deene demurely. “Three hours 
and a half —a long time, truly.” 

“Tt seems like three days and a half to 
me.” 

“You might have seen me at breakfast, 
had you cared to do so.” 

“| was very busy, so took breakfast 
in my own room. But you look warm, 
ma belle. Wave you been chasing a but- 
terfly, or merely robbing the roses of some 
of their tints ?” 

_ “Captain Dyson and I have been fiirt- 
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ing on the croquet lawn. Are you not 
jealous ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“That must be because you are afraid 
of him. Heis a most terrible fellow — 
by his own account. Shot no fewer than 
thirteen tigers when in India.” 

“ And all of them with the long-bow, I 
make no doubt. But what have you in 
this basket of yours? Something in con- 
nection with some charity, I suppose?” 

“No. I’m only hemming a couple of 
dusters for the housekeeper. Getting my 
hand in, you know.” 

“ Getting your hand in?” 

“Yes; against the time you and I are 
married. I shall have all this sort of 
thing to do then, and I may as well begin 
to practise in time. I went into the 
kitchen the other day, and the cook 
taught me how to make an apple dump- 
ling. Are you fond of apple dumplings ?” 

“Very. At least I should be, if they 
were made by you.” 

“The sole you had at dinner yesterday 
was fried by me.” 

“It was the sweetest sole I ever 
tasted.” 

“I gave the cook five shillings, and she 
let me fry it all by myself.” 

“ Very kind of the cook.” 

“I study Soyer for an hour every morn- 
ing ” 
g. 

“ You will be quite a little treasure of a 
housekeeper.” 

“I’ve a great deal to learn. We shall 
not be able to afford a servant, shall we?” 

“ Hum — well, only a small one at first, 
perhaps. Now I come to think of it, 
Elma, there seems something mean and 
cowardly in dragging a girl like you down 
to the level of my poverty-stricken life.” 

“ Dick, I won’t listen to you if you talk 
such nonsense.” 

“Your life has been one of ease, of lux- 
ury almost. You have never known the 
want of money. Have you fully weighed 
the consequences of tying yourself for 
life to a man who hasn’t a ten-pound note 
in the world to call his own?” 

“Why, of course I have, you great © 
goose.” 

“ And the risk does not frighten you?” 

“ Not the least bit in the world.” 

“By marrying without your uncle’s 
consent, you will lose the eight thousand 
pounds which would otherwise come to 
you under your grandmother’s will. Mr. 
Pebworth will never consent to your mar- 
rying me.” 

“What then? I love you better, far 
better, than the eight thousand pounds.” 
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“T can offer you no better home than 
three or four dingy rooms ina back street 
in London.” 

“So long as it is our home, I shall be 
content.” 

“No more carriage-drives, but the two- 
penny ’bus instead; no more servants to 
wait upon you; no flower-shows, no 
operas, no picnics.” 

“ Other people live without such things, 
and are content. Why not I?” 

“ My brave-hearted girl!” 

“ Think how cosy we shall be, Dick, on 
winter evenings in our little home! And 
when we choose to go out, no cares, no 
responsibilities, but just the latch-key in 
your pocket, and there you are. And on 
Saturday nights we shall have to go mar- 
keting, you and J, with a big basket and a 
bulky umbrella, and bring home the butter 
and the eggs, and the asparagus and the 
truffles ; and I shall have to be very care- 
ful that the shopkeepers do not over- 
charge me.” 

“ Asparagus and truffles on three guin- 
eas a week, which will be about the extent 
of my income! We should be ruined in a 
month.” 

“T should have said cabbages and tur- 
nips. And then in summer, our window- 
sill shali be as full of flowers as it will 
hold, and that shall be our garden. 
of an evening, when you have done writ- 
ing, you shall sit by the open window with 
— slippers and your pipe —I shall al- 
ow you to smoke, you know —and read 
bits of Tennyson to me, or a chapter out 
of the last novel; while I darn your gloves 
or sew on your buttons. And when it 
gets too dark to see to read or sew, but 
not dark enough to light the lamp — for 
we must be very economical — I will sing 
to you one or two of those songs that you 
say you love so well ; and we shall be as 
happy, Dick, dear, as two robins in a 
nest.” , 

Her eyes were glowing; the delicate 
color in her cheeks had deepened while 
she was speaking. Can it be wondered 
at if Master Frank stooped and kissed 
the face that was gazing up so confidingly 
into his? In any case, as veracity com- 
pels us to state, that is what he did. 

“Fie! Dick, naughty boy! what right 
have you to take such liberties ?” she said 
with a pretty pout. 

“ The temptation was too much for me.” 

“] hear voices,” exclaimed Miss Deene; 
*Clunie and Captain Dyson are coming 
this way. Let us turn down here.” 


They took a winding path through the 
shrubbery that led to another part of 


And 
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the grounds, and were presently lost to 
view. 

From the foregoing conversation, it 
will at once be understood that our friend 
Mr. Frobisher had not neglected to make 
his hay while the sun shone. When he 
had made up his mind that he was in love 
with Miss Deene —and it did not take 
him long to arrive at that conclusion — 
he at once set to work with his customary 
ardor to achieve success in a pursuit that 
was utterly new and strange to him. But 
his victory had not been a difficult one, 
for, truth to tell, Elma was quite as deeply 
in love with him as he was with her. 
When he had taken her hand one day and 
whispered certain words in her ear, she 
had hung her head for a few moments, 
then looking up, her eyes dimmed with 
tears, and a little half-pathetic smile play- 
ing round her lips, had said simply: “If 
you value my love as much as you say, it 
is all yours.” 

And thus the affair was settled between 
them, only for the present the sweet se- 
cret was all their own; for a little while 
no one must know it but themselves. 


Scarcely were Frobisher and Miss 
Deene lost to view, when Captain Dyson 
and Miss Pebworth appeared on the 
scene, Clunie was hanging on the little 
warrior’s arm, and appeared to be in- 
tensely interested in what he was saying. 
His shrill, piping voice could be heard 
while he was still some distance away. 

“ There I was, Miss Pebworth,” he was 
saying, “ perched in a mangrove-tree, on 
one side of me the tiger, on the other the 
tigress — waiting.” 

“Oh, Captain Dyson, what a frightful 
predicament!” 

“Their instinct told them that in time 
I must succumb to hunger and fatigue, 
and then “i 

“You quite make me tremble. Let us 
sit down here in the shade, please.” 

“ By all means. I am flattered by your 
interest.” 

“But why did you not shoot the 
wretches?” asked Clunie, as Dyson sat 
down in close proximity to her. 

“Miss Pebworth, I had only one bullet 
left,” replied the captain, with his most 
tragic air. 

“IT should have died of fright — I know 
I should.” 

“What was to be done? Death—a 
horrible death —stared me in the face. 
Suddenly, a happy thought struck me. I 
was groping absently in my pockets, when 
all at once my fingers encountered a 
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hard substance. What do you think it 
was?” 

“Gracious me! 
haps?” 

“No, Miss Pebworth; it was not a 
bullet. It was a nutmeg!” 

“ A nutmeg, Captain Dyson! How very 
remarkable !” 

“It was more than remarkable — it was 
providential. The moment I felt the nut- 
meg, I knew I was saved. I loaded my 
rifle with it, in place of an ordinary bullet, 
and fired. I am a dead-shot, and my 
usual skill did not fail me. The nutmeg 
entered the aniimal’s left eye and crashed 
through his brain. One of my enemies 
was disposed of.” 

“How very brave! 
clever!” 

“I loaded again with the real bullet, 
and ten seconds later the tigress lay life- 
less in the dust. The skins of the two 
animals are on my library floor at the 
present moment.” 

“What a wonderful escape! I could 
listen to you all day long,” said Clunie, as 
she rose and put up her sunshade. 

“You do indeed flatter me, Miss Peb- 
worth.” 

“You will tell me some more of your 
remarkable adventures, Captain Dyson, 
will you not?” 

‘“‘T shall only be too gratified to do so.” 

“For the present, I must leave you. 
Mamma will be looking for me.” She let 
him squeeze the tips of her fingers for a 
couple of seconds, and next moment was 
tripping lightly across the lawn towards 
the house. 

The captain followed her with admiring 
glances. “A most superior girl,” he 
muttered to himself; “and so very ap- 
preciative.” Then he lit a cigarette, and 
strolled back in the direction of the cro- 
quet-ground. 


Another bullet, per- 


How exceedingly 


CHAPTER VI. 


In a cool morning-room which Mr. Peb- 
worth had appropriated to his own uses, 
that gentleman and Mr. Dick Drummond, 
whom he still looked upon as his nephew, 
were closeted together. Mr. Pebworth 
had a little business in hand which he was 
anxious to bring to an auspicious conclu- 
sion. ‘‘ Dempsey has agreed to invest a 


couple of thousands,” he was saying, 
“and Dyson fourteen or fifteen hundred. 
I suppose, my dear Frank, I may put you 
down for the same amount as our friend 
the captain?” 

“In matters of this kind, as I have told 
you before, I am the veriest infant. 


If 
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you tell me that the speculation is a sound 
one, I have no objection to invest.” 

“ As sound as a roach.” 

“ No fear of its cracking up in a month 
or two?” 

“ My dear Frank! Asif I should ask 
you to associate yourself with any specu- 
lation that was not absolutely bond fide. 
The Patent Bottled Ozone Company offers 
a magnificent field for enterprising capi- 
talists. Fifteen percent. per annum guar- 
anteed, and a bonus every six months. 
Think of that! Fifteen per cent. and a 
bonus!” 

“ Why, I shall be a millionaire before I 
know where I am. You shall have a 
cheque in the course of a few days.” 

“Bless you —bless you! I suppose I 
can lock up the coupons in my fireproof 
safe along with the other documents I 
hold belonging to you?” 

“Do so. They will be safer in your 
keeping than in mine.” 

“ My own idea, exactly. By-the-by, my 
dear Frank, I hope you won’t think it 
impertinent on my part, but may I ask 
whether Mr. Drummond’s stay at Way- 
lands is likely to be a very lengthy one?” 

“That depends upon himself. I want 
him to stay here altogether —to make 
Waylands his home, in fact. But he’s so 
very independent. He talks about going 
back to his brush and palette in our old 
rooms in Soho.” 

“A very sensible young man. He 
would feel himself too much like a de- 
pendant here. In any case, my dear 
Frank, it seems hardly advisable that the 
intimacy between yourself and him should 
be kept up on the same familiar footing 
as of old.” 

“I don’t know so much about that, in 
Dick’s case. You see, we were chums 
together all through those old poverty- 
stricken days that now seem so hard to 
believe in. When aman has shared his 
last sixpence with you; when you have 
dined together off sixpennyworth of cold 
meat and a pint of porter; when you have 
walked the streets together for hours after 
dark, because your togs were so shabby 
you couldn’t be seen out by daylight, — 
why, if fortune ever does turn up the ace 
of trumps, that man is the first whom one 
ought to remember. Don’t you agree 
with me, Uncle Pebworth?” 

“Certainly, my dear Frank, certainly. 
Gratitude is always beautiful. I am grate- 
ful for many things.” 

“*So that you see,” continued Drum- 
mond, “ Dick and I are almost like broth- 
ers; and if he leaves Waylands, I shall 
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miss him more than I could say. He at- 
tends to my letters and accounts and all 
sorts of bothering things. I never could 
answer letters, you know.” 

“ My dear Frank, why not take me for 
your guide, philosopher, and friend, un- 
worthy me? Mr. Drummond cannot 
claim to have that experience of the world 
that I have; he cannot claim to have that 
interest in your welfare that I, your uncle 
on your poor dear mother’s side, have. 
No, no. Ask anybody, everybody, they 
will all say: ‘ Pebworth’s heart is in the 
right place.’ That heart, my dear neph- 
ew, I need hardly say, is entirely devoted 
to your service.” 

“ Very kind of you, I must say. Some- 
how, nowadays, I seem to have no end of 
friends. Everybody seems to like me. 
Once on a time, poor old Dick was the 
only friend I had in the world.” 

Mr. Pebworth shook his head in grave 
dissent. “ Your noble heart, Frank, would 
secure you friends in whatever position 
of life you might be placed.” 

At this moment a servant entered with 
a card on a salver. Dick took it and 
read: “*The Hon. Mrs. Clackmannan.’ 
Don’t know her. Never heard the name 
before,” he added. 

“ One of the most notorious beggars in 
these parts,” observed Mr. Pebworth sen- 
tentiously. 

“ A beggar, uncle!” 

‘“‘T mean for so-called charitable objects. 
Beware of her, Frank, or she will wheedle 
your purse out of your pocket before you 

now what you are about.” 

“In any case, I suppose I must go and 
see the woman,” answered Dick; and with 
that he rose and left the room. 

Mr. Pebworth locked after him with a 
sneer. “A gilded puppet!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘ But 7 must have the pulling 
of the strings, not Mr. Drummond. A 
dangerous fellow that. He must be got 
away from Waylands at any cost.” e 
rose, ran his fingers through his hair, 
buried his hands deep in his pockets, 
and began to pace the room slowly. “1 
breathe again,” he said. “ This cheque 
which Frank will give me will just pull me 
through my difficulty with Starkie and Co. 
He will never ask to see the coupons. If 
I can only contrive to tide over the next 
three months, I shall be safe — safe.” 
He sighed heavily, wiped his hot palms 
with his handkerchief, and stood for a few 
moments gazing absently out of the open 
French window. While he was thus en- 
gaged, Frobisher came slowly along the 
terrace. At sight of him, Mr. Pebworth 





started. “Ah! Mr. Richard,” he called 
out, “you were the very person who was 
in my thoughts.” 

“Kind of you, I’m sure,” responded 
Frank. “I like people to think about 
me.” 

“ If you have a few minutes to spare, I 
should like to have a little conversation 
with you.” 

“I am entirely at your service, Mr. 
Pebworth.” 

The elder man led the way into the 
room, and Frobisher followed. “ Pray, 
take a chair, Mr. Drummond.” 

Frank took one; and Mr. Pebworth sat 
down on the opposite side of the table. 

“T have just had a long talk with my 
nephew,” said the latter. ‘“ Among other 
things, he remarked that it was your in- 
tention to leave Waylands in the course 
of a few days, and resume your old mode 
of life in London. I quite agreed ss 

“And did dear, simple-minded Frank 
say that?” interrupted the other. “And 
did you really believe it?” 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ My dear sir, I gave you credit for 
having a higher opinion of me than that.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Drummond, I 
hardly follow you.” 

“1 appeal to you, Mr. Pebworth, as a 
man of the world. Should I not be a con- 
summate ass to desert my friend at the 
very moment he has stepped into eight 
thousand a year? It would be too much 
to expect of poor human nature, would it 
not?” 

“Poor human nature is weak, very,” 
answered Pebworth with a melancholy 
shake of the head, but with his cunning 
eyes fixed anxiously on Frobisher’s face. 

“ And as regards dear old Frank,” went 
on the other, “ never were the sweet offices 
of friendship more needed by him than at 
the present moment.” 

“1 confess that I fail to apprehend your 
meaning.” 

“When Frank was poor, Frank could 
take care of himself; now that Frank is 
rich, Frank must be taken care of. He 
must be protected from the horde of har- 
pies and bloodsuckers who scent out a 
rich man as unerringly as though he were 
a pigeon and they so many kites bent on 
picking his bones.” 

Mr. Pebworth moved uneasily on his 
chair. “And you have constituted your- 
self my nephew’s protector?” he asked 
with a half-hidden sneer. 

“] have constituted myself his protect- 
or, his adviser, and in all business mat- 
ters his other self, or as we say in Latin, 
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his alter ego. For the present, Waylands 
is my home, and here I mean to stay — as 
long as it suits me, and no longer.” 

“Upon my word, sir, you assume a very 
independent tone in this matter.” 

“And not without reason. Listen to 
me, Mr. Pebworth. My friend informed 
me not many minutes ago that you had 
persuaded him to invest heavily in Patent 
Ozones.” 

Mr. Pebworth half started from his 
chair, and then sat down again. 

“Three weeks ago,” continued Fro- 
bisker imperturbably, “at your suggestion 
he invested one thousand pounds in Pan- 
Caucasian mining shares; and you have 
been quietly feeling your way with him 
as regards the African Sand Utilization 
Company.” 

“And pray, sir, in what way may all 
this concern you?” 

“ Whatever concerns my friend, or his 
pocket, concerns me. Now, I have only 
to go to Frobisher and lay before him a 
few plain facts —1 have only to tell him 
that the Pan-Caucasian shares have been 
going down slowly but surely for the last 
seven days i 

“ A temporary panic, nothing more.” 

“So be it. I have only to tell him that 
there are some very ugly rumors afloat 
with regard to the stability of the Patent 
Ozone Company . 

“Calumnies, base calumnies, every 
one!” 

“So be it. I have only to tell him that 
the list of the directors of the African 
Sand Company does not contain a name 
of any standing in the City — I have only 
to do this, Mr. Pebworth, and my friend 
would come to you five minutes later with 
instructions to sell out without an hour’s 
delay every shilling’s-worth of stock you 
have bought in his name.” 

The pallor on Mr. Pebworth’s face had 
deepened as Frobisher’s cold, unimpas- 
sioned tones touched on one point after 
another; surprise and anger had grad- 
ually given place to abject fear; for the 
time being the man looked ten years older 
than he had looked ten minutes previously. 
He took out his pocket-handkerchief fur- 
tively and rubbed his damp fingers with it 
under the table. Once, twice, he essayed 
to speak; but no sound came from his 
lips. Frobisher was quietly rolling a 
cigarette. 

* But you are not going to say anything 
of the kind to my dear Frank, are you, 
Mr. Drummond?” The question had 
something of the sound of a beggar’s 
whining entreaty. 











Frobisher looked up with a contemptu- 
ous smile. ‘“ Why should I not, Mr. Peb- 
worth ?— why should I not?” he asked. 
“And then, again, why should 1?” he 
added a moment later. “I only speak of 
these trifles to prove to you how desirable 
it is that you and I should be friends.” 
He leaned his elbows on the table and 
looked steadily into the other man’s face. 
“Don’t you think, Mr. Pebworth, that 
you and | had better be friends than ene- 
mies?” he asked. 

Mr. Pebworth’s eyes quailed and fell. 
He drummed nervously for a moment or 
two with his fingers on the table; then he 
said: “I know of no reason, Mr. Drum- 
mond, why you and I should not be friends 
— the best of friends.” 

“ Good,” replied Frobisher. Then he 
finished the preparation of his cigarette 
before uttering another word. “Do you 
know, Mr. Pebworth,” he resumed, “ that 
it has often occurred to me how badly you 
were treated by the late Mr. Askew, when 
he bequeathed every penny he died pos- 
sessed of to his scapegrace nephew, and 
left you, his first cousin, entirely out in 
the cold?” 

Mr. Pebworth stared, as well he might; 
but the impassive face opposite told him 
nothing. After a little pause of hesita- 
tion, he said: “I was badly treated, Mr. 
Drummond — very badly treated. The 
forgetfulness, the unkindness, of my aged 
relative, for whom I always cherished a 
very warm affection, has, I need hardly 
say, touched me to the quick.” 

“If.old Askew had only left you a slice 
of the pudding! If, for instance, he had 
left you the Marshfield property, in York- 
shire, which brings in something like two 
thousand a year — how very nice that 
would have been!” 

“* Don’t, my dear friend — please, don’t! 
Even to hear such a thing hinted at is 
almost too much for my poor feelings.” 

“ How many romances one hears and 
reads about — how many strange freaks 
of fortune there are in connection with 
will-cases! It would be a curious circum- 
stance, now, wouldn’t it, if some fine day 
a fresh will were to turn up showing that 
Mr. Askew had not forgotten you at the 
last moment ?” 

“Don’t talk in that way, my dear sir, 
please, don’t!” 

“Frobisher has given me something 
like a cart-load of old Mr. Askew’s papers 
to wade through. What, if among those 
papers I should come across a will the 
existence of which has hitherto been un- 
known, and in which your name is not 
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forgotten — it would be a remarkable co- 
incidence, would it not?” 

Pebworth turned first red and then yel- 
low, and stared at Frobisher, as if in 
doubt whether to take his words seriously 
or the contrary. ‘It would indeed be a 
remarkable coincidence, Mr. Drummond,” 
he said at last. His voice trembled a 
little, and his eyes were bent with a fur- 
tive and suspicious look on Frank’s face. 

“Fifteen hundred or two thousand a 
year derivable from landed property would 
not be so dusty —eh, Mr. Pebworth?” 

“Ah.” It was a sigh rather than an 
exclamation, but it was eloquent with a 
meaning all its own. 

For a little while, neither of the men 
spoke. The fish was playing round the 
bait. The angler was waiting patiently. 

“Do you think, Mr. Drummond, that 
there is the slightest probability of any 
such will as you hint at being in exist- 
ence?” Mr. Pebworth’s voice was hardly 
raised above a. whisper, and he had 
glanced warily round before speaking, to 
make sure that they were alone. 

“ At present, I have only waded through 
about one-third of the old gentleman’s pa- 
pers,” answered Frank. ‘ What may be 
hidden among the remainder, I cannot of 
course say. But—nothing is impossi- 
ble.” 

“The law would not see anything out 
of the ordinary in such a document?” 

“How could it? You were Mr. As- 
kew’s first cousin. What more natural 
than that he should have changed his 
mind in your favor after making his first 
will? Frobisher would still have six 
thousand a year. A man may live very 
comfortably on six thousand a year.” 

* What if my dear Frank were to con- 
test the will?’ 

* You don’t know poor, dear, simple- 
hearted Frank as well as I do, or you 
would not even hint at such a thing.” 

“The witnesses to such a document 
would be ——” 

“ Softly, my dear sir — softly. No doc- 
ument of any kind has yet Seon found, 
and the chances are ten thousand to one 
that it never will be found. Still — more 
curious things than that do happen every 
day of our lives.” 

Frobisher rose and pushed back his 
chair. Pebworth was anxious and per- 
turbed, and yet not without an inward 
feeling of elation. The golden bait dan- 
gling before his eyes had proved too .much 
for his powers of resistance. He had 
snatched at it, and was hooked without as 
yet being aware of the painful fact. 
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Frobisher, hat in hand, turned to say a 
few last words. “In this mercenary 
age, Mr. Pebworth,” he said, “men do 
not usually care to labor for nothing, and 
when they do, their work as a rule is 
worth but little. As aman of business, it 
must naturally occur to you to ask your- 
self what object I have in view, what end 
I wish to gain, in speaking to you as I 
have spoken this morning.” . 

Mr. Pebworth nodded. The question 
was one that he had not failed to ask him- 
self. 

“TI can tell you in a few words the ob- 
ject I have in view, the end I wish to 
gain,” answered Frank. “I am in love 
with your niece, Miss Deene, and I want 
your consent to our marriage.” 

“ You want to marry my niece! You!” 

“Even I. Why not, Mr. Pebworth ? 
It is true that at present I am only Dick 
Drummond, a poor painter; but I don’t 
want to remain a poor painter all my life. 
I could marry Miss Deene without your 
consent, were I so minded; but in that 
case, she would forfeit the eight thousand 
pounds which comes to her under her 
grandmother’s will. Now, although I am 
a Bohemian, I am a very matter of-fact 
individual as well, and I should be a fool 
to miss the chance of netting eight thou- 
sand pounds. Then again, by marrying 
your niece, I should become your nephew, 
in which case, don’t you see, your inter- 
ests and mine would be identical.” 

“ You must give me time to think —to 
think, Mr. Drummond,” said Pebworth, 
who was utterly taken aback by the au- 
dacity of Frank’s avowal. 

“As for that, we are only theorizing, 
you know, and the chances are that our 
talk this morning will end in nothing but 
moonshine. But so long as you and I 
understand each other, that is enough. 
And I think I may say, Mr. Pebworth, 
that we do understand each other ?” 

“ We do indeed, Mr. Drummond.” 

“We will talk further of this anon, as 
they say on the stage. And now for a 
cigarette on the terrace. Listen to that 
blackbird, Mr. Pebworth. How sweet its 
note, how pure its song! I think that I 
should like to be a blackbird on a bright 
morning in summer.” And with a smile, 
whose meaning Pebworth could not fath- 
om, and a careless nod, Frobisher lounged 
slowly through the open window and 
strolled along the terrace. 

“What a remarkable young man— 
what a very remarkable young man!” 
muttered Pebworth to himself as he gazed 
after Frank’s retreating form. “He may 
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be a painter of pictures which he cannot 
sell, but if so, he has certainly mistaken 
his line in life. Heought to be managing 
director of the African Sand Utilization 
Company. He is the very man for the 
post.” 


From All The Year Round. 
SOME CURIOUS COMMISSIONS. 


THE politic marriage of the victor of 
Bosworth with Elizabeth of York was as 
unfelicitous as most politic marriages, and 
when death dissolved it, there was little 
grief in the survivor’s heart. After three 
years’ widowhood Henry had a mind to 
marry again, and was recommended by 
Isabella of Spain to seek the hand of the 
young queen of Naples. He asked her 
to send hima portrait of the lady, as, if 
she were not handsome, he would not 
have her for all the treasures of the world, 
the English people “thought so much of 
good looks.” No portrait coming from 
Spain, Henry despatched James Bray- 
brooke, John Still, and Francis Marsyn 
to Valencia, ostensibly to deliver Prin- 
cess Katherine’s greetings to her dear 
kinswoman, but really to learn if the queen 
of Naples were fitted to share his throne. 

Never, surely, did three gentlemen ac- 
cept a more thankless commission than 
that undertaken by the bearers of Hen- 
ry’s most curious and exquisite instruc- 
tions, as Bacon terms them. These 
instructions required the envoys to note 
and set down the young widow’s age, the 
color of her hair, the hue of her complex- 
ion, the quality of her skin; whether her 
face was fat or lean, round or sharp, paint- 
ed or unpainted; her countenance cheer- 
ful or melancholy, steadfast or “ blush- 
ing in communication ;” the height and 
breadth of her forehead, the shape of her 
nose, the peculiarities of her eyebrows, 
eyes, teeth, and lips were to be precisely 
noted, with an express injunction to speak 
to her fasting, and so find out whether her 
breath was sweet or not, or savored of 
spices, rose-water, or musk. They were 
enjoined to mark well her Highness’s neck 
and bosom; the size and shape of her 
arms, hands, and fingers, and ascertain 
her exact height. Lest they might be de- 
ceived into giving her more inches than 
belonged to her, they were directed to ob- 
tain a pair of the royal slippers and take 
careful measurement thereof. Henry’s 
inquisitiveness did not end here. He in- 
sisted upon knowing if his possible con- 





sort was free from all bodily blemish, 
unplagued by hereditary ailments, was 
sometimes ill and sometimes well, or en- 
joyed constant health; whether she ate 
or drank immoderately; and generally 
how she stood with her uncle, the king of 
Aragon; what land or livelihood she had, 
or would have, in Naples or elsewhere ; 
and whether such was hers for life only, or 
went to her heirs forever. 

By dint of close observation, and alittle 
bribery, the envoys-extraordinary were 
enabled to satisfy their master’s curiosity 
on most points. They reported that the 
young queen was round in figure, of mid- 
dle stature, had a fat round face (unpaint- 
ed), a cheerful countenance, fair complex- 
ion, clear skin, greyish brown eyes, brown 
hair, and small eyebrows. Her nose rose 
a little in the midward and bowed a little 
towards the end, her lips were round and 
thick, her neck was full and comely; 
round arms of proper length ; hands right 
fair and soft, with fingers of meet length 
and breadth, completed the catalogue of 
herconditions. Regarding her Highness’s 
exact height, the dimensions of her fore- 
head, and the sweetness of her breath, 
the inquisitors remained in doubt; but 
the court apothecary assured them that 
his mistress had no personal deformity ; 
was a good feeder, eating heartily twice a 
day, but drinking little — water or cinna- 
mon-water being her usual beverage, al- 
though sometimes she indulged in a little 
hypocras. Trustworthy information re- 
specting the queen’s pecuniary position 
was not forthcoming. She was high in 
favor with the old king of Aragon — pos- 
sibly because she resembled him in the 
fashion of her nose and complexion — 
and he intended to give hera richer dowry 
than he had given any of his daughters, 
and report was rife in the land that she 
was destined to become queen of En- 
gland. The chance was given her, but 
she declined the honor, an example fol- 
lowed by the archduchess of Savoy. Then 
Henry made overtures to the widow of 
Philip of Castile, but she declared she 
could not entertain a matrimonial offer 
until her husband had been laid in his 
grave ; and disinclined to wait until Joan 
grew tired of carrying her dead Philip 
about with her, the thrice-rebuffed wid- 
ower went no more a-wooing. 

In 1655, the Earl of Sandwich, having 
done his part in disposing of the Dutch 
fleet, off Harwich, hurried home, intent 
upon disposing of his eldest daughter. 
Consulting Mr. Pepys on the matter, he 
commissioned the prince of diarists to 
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bring about a marriage between the Lady 
Jemimah and the heir of Sir George Car- 
taret. In two days’ time, Pepys had ob- 
tained the formal consent of Sir George 
and his wife, and ere ten days had gone, 
arranged the articles of alliance, and heard 
the match mightily approved by the king 
and the Duke of York. 

Here, it might be thought, his commis- 
sion ended. That was not Pepys’s no- 
tion. He had wooed and won his own 
wife in the old, old way, and was not in- 
clined to allow his patron’s daughter to be 
cheated of her courting dues, which 
seemed likely to be the case if over-mod- 
est Philip Cartaret were left to his own 
devices; so, when that gentleman was 
bound for Dagenham, to make the ac- 
quaintance of his bride-elect, Pepys vol- 
unteered his companionship, which was 
gladly accepted. Had it been declined, 
the match might have fallen through, for 
young Cartaret came out badly as a suit- 
or, taking no notice of Lady Jemimah, 
either at or after supper, and although he 
professed to be mightily pleased with the 
Jady, acknowledged that much “in the 
dullest insipid manner that ever man 
did.” 

Next day being Sunday, it was ar- 
ranged that the young people should go to 
church together, and Pepys spent two 
hours in instructing Mr. Philip how to 
behave, telling him to take the lady 
always by the hand to lead her, and, when 
alone with her, to make such and such 
compliments. But his pupil was too 
bashful to obey orders, and omitted taking 
Lady Jem’s hand, both going to and com- 
ing from church, for which his mentor 
took him roundly to task. Dinner over, 
everybody adjourned to the gallery, and 
after chatting a while, Lady Wright and 
Pepys slipped away, an example followed 
by Lord and Lady Crewe, the lovers being 
left alone, save for the pretty little daugh- 
ter of Lady Wright, and she, says Pepys, 
“most innocently came out afterwards, 
and shut the door to, as if she had done 
it, poor child, by inspiration, which made 
us without have good sport to laugh at 
it.” 

Before leaving Dagenham, Pepys took 
Lady Jem aside, and enquired how she 
liked the gentleman, or if she was under 
any difficulty concerning him. She blushed 
and hid her face; but the questioner was 
not to be denied, and at last she confessed 
her readiness to obey her father and 
mother, “ which was all she could say or 
1 expect.” On the other side, he was 


gratified by Philip Cartaret thanking him 


after 
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heartily for his care and pains, and de- 
claring himself mightily pleased with his 
matrimonial prospects; but, for all that, 
his adviser had reason to complain that 
he found him almost as backward in his 
caresses as he was on the first day. 

On the 31st of July, just five weeks 
Pepys opened negotiations, Mr. 
Philip Cartaret and Lady Jemimah Mon- 
tagu were married at Dagenham, Pepys 
being somewhat troubled by the bride’s 
sad looks, but comforting himself with the 
hope it was only her gravity in a little 
greater degree than usual. 

Commissioned by her lord to obtain 
some bone-lace for presentation to the 
queen of France, Dorothy, Countess of 
Leicester — being resolved, for the honor 
of the country and her own credit to send 
none but the best — was under the ne- 
cessity of informing her husband that the 
money he proposed to spend would not 
suffice, bone-laces, if good, being dear. 
Leicester was evidently as ignorant as 
most men of the cost of feminine finery. 
This could not be said of Lord Stair, 
Queen Anne’s able representative at 
Paris. Writing to thank him for per- 
forming so well in her small affairs, Marl- 
borough’s duchess says she never had 
anything in her life so easy and well-made 
as “the pair of bodyes”” he had procured 
her, and therefore troubled him to get 
another pair of plain white tabby for her 
own wear, and a little pair, bound with 
gold braid on the front, for her daughter, 
Lady Harriett. Furthermore, she wants 
a nightgown for herself and a “ monto” 
and petticoat for Lady Harriett, taking 
leave to set forth very exactly what she 
would have. “ My nightgown need have 
no petticoat to it, being only of that sort 
to be easy and warm, with a light silk 
wadd in it, such as are used to come out 
of bed and gird round, without any train 
at all, but very full. ’Tis no matter what 
color, except pink or yellow — no gold nor 
silver in it, but some pretty striped satin 
or damask, lined with a taffetty of the 
same color. Lady Harriett’s is to be a 
monto and petticoat to go abroad in, but 
I would not have any gold or silver in it, 
nor a stuff that is dear, but a middling 
one that may be worn either in winter or 
summer. You have seen her, I believe, 
but ’tis not amiss to say she is above thir- 
teen years old, that they may the better 
guess at the length of the monto; and if 
they are as exact as the taylor was in 
the bodyes, it will not want the least 
alteration.” Like her famous husband, 
Duchess Sarah had an eye to saving, inti- 
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mating that she is in no hurry for the 
things, but would have them up on any 
occasion, “that one need not be troubled 
with the Custom House people.” 

If an ambassador was plagued in this 
way, an ambassador’s wife could not hope 
to escape similar inflictions. When Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was in Turkey, 
every lady of her acquaintance in London 
and Vienna pestered her for pots of balm 
of Mecca; a cosmetic not so easily ob- 
tained as they supposed, nor of much use 
when it was obtained, if Lady Mary’s own 
experience went for anything. Having 
applied some to her face one night, she 
found it next morning swelled to an ex- 
traordinary size, “and all over as red as 
my Lady H.’s;” in which sad state it re- 
mained for three days, her looking-glass 
affording her no consolation for the re- 
proaches of her husband. Some of the 
demands upon her good-nature afforded 
the lively lady food for laughter. To one 
of her many exacting friends she wrote: 
“ You desire me to buy you a Greek slave, 
who is to be mistress of a thousand good 
qualities. The Greeks are subjects and 
not slaves. Those who are to be bought 
in that manner, are either such as are 
taken in war, or stolen by the Tartars 
from Russia, Circassia, or Georgia, and 
are such miserable, awkward, poor 
wretches, you would not think any of 
them worthy to be your housemaids. The 
fine slaves that wait upon the great ladies, 
or serve the pleasures of the great men, 
are all bought at the age of eight or nine 
years old, and educated with great care to 
accomplish them in singing, dancing, em- 
broidery, etc.; and their patron never 
sells them, except as a punishment for 
some very great fault. If ever they grow 
weary of them, they either present them 
to a friend, or give them their freedom. 
Those that are exposed to sale at the 
markets, are always either guilty of some 
crime, or so worthless that they are of no 
use at all.” 

Unable to satisfy her friend’s longing 
for a Greek slave, Lady Mary made some 
amends for the disappointment by exe- 
cuting another commission from her — 
sending her a Turkish love-letter, in the 
shape of a small box containing a pearl, a 
clove, a jonquil, a piece of paper, a pear, 
a cake of soap, a bit of coal, a rose, a 
straw, apiece of cloth, some cinnamon, a 
match, a gold thread, hair, a grape, a piece 
of gold wire, and a pod of pepper. Taken 
out of the box in the above order, these 
articles signified: “ Fairest of the young, 
you are as slender as this clove; you are 
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an unblown rose. I have long loved you, 
and you have not known it. Have pity 
on my passion ; I faint every hour. Give 
me some hope; I am sick with love. May 
I die, and all my years be yours. May 
you be pleased, and your sorrow mine. 
Suffer me to be your slave. Your price 
is not to be found. But my fortune is 
yours; I burn, I burn; my flame con- 
sumes me. Do not turn away your face. 
Crown of my head; my eyes; I die, come 
quickly!” The pepper-pod standing for 
the postscript ; “ Send mean answer.” 

If she had good reason to exclaim at 
the unreasonable requirements of her 
correspondents, Lady Mary was equally 
capable of desiring strange things for 
herself, owning to having commissioned 
somebody to get her a mummy, “ which I 
hope,” says she, “will come safe to my 
hands, notwithstanding the misfortune 
that befel a very fine one designed for the 
king of Sweden. He gave a great price 
for it, and the Turks took it into their 
heads that he must have some consider- 
able projects depending upon it. They 
fancied it was the body of God knows who, 
and that the state of their empire mysti- 
cally depended on the conservation of it. 
Some old prophecies were remembered 
upon this occasion, and the mummy was 
committed prisoner to the Seven Towers, 
where it has remained under close con- 
finement ever since. I dare not try my 
interest on so considerable a point as the 
release of it; but I hope mine will pass 
without examination.” 

Asked by a friend to find him a footman, 
an obliging man of letters sent on his 
own servant with the following comical 
letter of recommendation: “1 think the 
bearer will fit you. I know he can run 
well, for he hath run away twice from me, 
but he knew the way back again, Yet, 
though he hath a running head as well as 
running heels—and who will expect a 
footman to bea stayed man?—1I1 would 
not part with him were I not to go post 
to the north. There be some things in 
him that answer for his waggeries. He 
will come when you call him; go when 
you bid him; and shut the door after him. 
He is faithful and stout, and a lover of 
his master. He is a great enemy to all 
dogs, if they bark at him in his running, 
for I have seen him confront a huge mas- 
tiff and knock him down. When you go 
a country journey, or have him run with 
you a-hunting, you must spirit him with 
liquor. If he be not for your turn, turn 
him over to me again when I come back.” 
Howel had a knack of giving odd descrip- 
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tions of people. Desired by Master 
Thomas Adams to look up a newly mar- 
ried couple in whom he was interested, 
Howel did so, and reported that he never 
before beheld such a disparity between 
two that were one flesh; comparing the 
husband to a cloth of tissue doubled, cut 
upon coarse canvas; and the wife to a 
buckram petticoat lined with satin. “A 
blind man,” continued he, “is fittest to 
hear her sing; one would take delight to 
see her dance if masked; and it would 
please you to discourse with her in the 
dark, if your imagination could forbear to 
run upon her face. When you marry I 
wish you such an inside of a wife, but 
from such an outward phisnomy the Lord 
deliver you!” 

When Lafayette paid a visit to the 
United States, he intimated his desire to 
become master of an opossum, and a Bal- 
timore editor gladly undertook to see that 
the general had one to take home with 
him. Anxious to make the most of the 
occasion, he proclaimed his want in a 
highly spiced appeal to his countrymen, 
urging them to prove that republics were 
not always ungrateful. They responded 
cheerfully —too cheerfully —to the ap- 
peal. Opossums came in from north and 
south, east and west, until the over- 
whelmed journalist found himself pos- 
sessed of two thousand one hundred and 
ninety-nine too many. He could not af- 
ford them separate accommodation, he 
dared not lodge them together; so, at 
night, he turned them all loose in Monu- 
ment Square to quarter themselves as 
they listed. Next day, ’possums were 
here, there, and everywhere in Baltimore, 
to the delight of the black, and the dis- 
gust of the white citizens, who fervently 
wished that Lafayette had never heard of 
an opossum, or that the editor had exe- 
cuted his commission with more discre- 
tion. It is possible, however, to be too 
discreet. Certain Cincinnati capitalists, 
interested ina railway bill passing through 
the Kentucky Legislature, despatched .an 
honest man to Frankfort with twenty 
thousand dollars, to be used “where it 
would do most good.” He stayed there 
until the bill was introduced and thrown 
out, when he returned to Cincinnati to 
report the result of his mission to his 
employers. ‘Did you distribute the 
whole of the money?” asked they. ‘“ Not 


a cent,” was the reply; “the members 
were willing enough to take it, but they 
wouldn’t give receipts, and I was not 
coming back without either money or 
And the would-be log- 


vouchers for it.” 
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! rollers no longer wondered at the non- 


passing of their bill. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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EVERY artist knows the value of con- 
trast. Light is best shown by the depth 
of shadow. A red roof comes out well 
when backed by a grey sky; a scarlet 
geranium can hardly be rendered save 
against a dark green leaf. Thisisa canon 
of art. A sforzando must leap out from 
a piano, a diminuendo must follow on a 
forte. Shakespeare relieved the most 
thrilling scenes of his tragedies by others 
which were actually farcical: Hamlet and 
the gravedigger are in juxtaposition. 

So in our sorrows what better medicine 
is there than the prattle of a merry child? 
And why is the rest of Heaven so longed 
for, but because we.are so wearied by the 
unrest of earth ? 

Wit has been defined as the power to 
perceive “la différenee des choses sem- 
blables, et la resemblance des choses 
différentes.” Perhaps this delight which 
we feel in contrast is one of the reasons 
why odd and incongruous epitaphs never 
fail to amuse us. There is such a strong 
opposition between the grim seriousness 
of death and the absurd commemoration 
of the dead, that we smile when we ought 
to sigh, and think less of the virtues of 
the departed than of the folly of the sur- 
vivors. 

It seems hardly fair to place on the 
tombstone of one who cannot expostulate 
or resist, such lines as these which may 
be seen in a churchyard in the Isle of 
Wight: — 


To the memory of Miss Martha Grin, 
She was so very pure within, 

She cracked the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim, 


Perhaps few epitaphs are more utterly 
ridiculous than the above; and yet in it 
one traces the old simile of the chrysalis 
changing into the butterfly, and also the 
stupid idea which still lingers in thought- 
less minds, that good men and women 
and chiidren, when they die, turn into 
angels; an idea equally repugnant to the 
teaching of Holy Scripture and to com- 
mon sense. 

There are cases in which an absurdity 
is suggested to the mind of the reader, 
though not in the least intended or per- 
ceived by the inscriber. In a cemetery 
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near Windsor this verse of Holy Scrip- 
ture appears on a headstone beneath the 
name of a man who died, advanced in 
years :— 


Behold, I come as a thief. 


Given thus without any context the first 
suggestion is that the deceased says to 
the passer-by, “ Behold, I come as a 
thief!” One requires some time and 
some thought fully to take in the object 
of this epitaph, if one may call it so; 
which is, doubtless, to act as a warning to 
those now living, as we may suppose it 
once acted to the dead man at our feet. 

In somewhat the same manner a sharp 
contrast is suggested to the mind of the 
reader by an epitaph in the parish church 
of Richmond, Surrey; though very prob- 
ably the composer thereof did not per- 
ceive the lurking jest. It is in memory 
of a barrister who bore the appropriate 
surname of Lawes; although a member 
of the profession which exists only by 
reason of men’s quarrels and disputes, 
and which would die out if men were all 
pacific, he was, it is recorded here, “so 
great a lover of peace, that when a con- 
tention arose between life and death, he 
immediately yielded up the ghost to end 
the dispute.” 

Then again a mere misreading may, for 
the moment, render an inscription entirely 
ludicrous, though no suspicion of a jest is 
in the actual epitaph, nor in the minds of 
those who composed and placed it above 
the grave. Two friends were walking in 
the churchyard of Folkestone parish 
church, when one of them who had lin- 
gered a little, exclaimed, “ What a very 
odd epitaph!” The other asked what it 
was. “Why, it is this: — 

In memory of Mrs. So-and-so ; 
alias my Mother.” 


It did indeed sound odd; but a closer 
investigation proved it to be, — 


Alas, my Mother ! 


An adaptation of the words “ Alas, my 
brother!” with which the old prophet of 
Bethel mourned over the man of God from 
Judah, whose disobedience was punished 
by a terrible death. 

A Mr. Charles Lamb, not the Elia with 
whom and for whom we have laughed and 
wept, sleeps beneath an epitaph of which 
even the authors of the words of comic 
songs might be ashamed : — 


Here lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that fell slap bang. 





If one were not assured that this and 
many others equally absurd are genuine, 
one would doubt how any sane person 
could have composed, and any relative 
or clergyman have permitted, such in- 
scriptions. The power of veto is vested 
in some one, but to exercise it and run 
counter to the wishes of mourning and af- 
fectionate, though foolish relatives, would 
be an invidious task. A faithful pastor 
and true poet (the Rev. S. J. Stone) find- 
ing that a grieving widower was about to 
place above his wife’s remains the very 
old and very silly “* Afflictions sore, etc.,” 
obtained leave to substitute an original 
verse. Every clergyman is not a poet, 
but if the parish priest fears some folly or 
indecency may be perpetrated, he might, 
at least, suggest a suitable text, and his 
suggestion would, in most cases, be thank- 
fully accepted. What inscription can be 
more lovely than — 


So He giveth His beloved sleep ; 
And what can be more indecent than — 


Here lies the body of Deborah Dent. 
She kicked up her heels and away she went, 


which appears in a churchyard near Bury 
St. Edmunds? But the clergyman thus 
acting as censor, should not be too criti- 
cal, nor set aside what is only gauche not 
objectionable, nor needlessly disappoint 
and pain the composers of the epitaph. 
It seems especially hard that when a man 
composes his own epitaph it should not 
be placed above his remains. 

Great grief was caused to an aged widow 
by the refusal of a clergyman to allow her 
to have inscribed the lines which her hus- 
band had written for himse!f: — 


Here lies at rest from earthly wars 
A sergeant of the 8th Hussars ; 
He lies confined in narrow borders, 
Here to wait till further orders. 


These lines are homely, but not vulgar; 
and one regrets that the churchyard at 
Leeds, for which they were intended, is 
not embellished and enriched by them. 
In general, when persons compose their 
own epitaphs, they rather design to satirize 
their contemporaries than to commem- 
orate themselves. Piron, in his famous 
couplet, merely sneered at the French 
Academy ; while Prior, in his stanzas, only 
scotfed at nobles and heralds. “ Miserri- 
mus” * was an exception; he left no 
record of either himself or others; his 
one rebellious, despairing word neither 
teaches nor warns. The following lines 


* In Worcester cathedral. 
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are engraved on a modest stone in Kensal 
Green Cemetery : — 


When I lie beneath the soft, green grass, 
With the mould upon my breast, 

Say not that she did ill or well, 
Bat only, She did her best. 


To one who knows what her life was, 
both its 2/7 and its qwe//, that verse has a 
rugged and pathetic ring of truth ; and its 
deep humility prompts us to echo, She 
did her best. 

Probably the following, which may be 
seen in the parish church of All Saints’, 
Fulham, was not written by Thomas 
Bonde, for a man can hardly name before- 
hand the place of his decease. It is a 
quaint inscription, and has been beaten 
by the weather of nearly three hundred 
years: — 


At Earth * in Cornwell was my first beginning 
From Bondes and Corringtons as it may ap- 


pere 
Now to Earth in Fulham has God disposed 


my end 
In March one thousand and six hundred of 
Christ 
In whom my body here doth rest 
Till both in body and soul I shall be fully 
blest 
Thomas Bonde. 


In the matter of rhyme churchyard poets 
are very careless. It is a carelessness in 
which they are countenanced by greater 
poets than themselves. Mr. Tennyson 
has made words of one syllable rhyme 
with those of two, as when Aigher in one 
place does duty with fe, and in another 
with desire. And these are both in “In 
Memoriam,” his greatest and most perfect 
poem. Also, the one female poet whom 
England has produced (though many En- 
glishwomen have written beautiful verses) 
is satisfied with half-+rhymes, and with 
very faint appearances of rhyme; in her 
grand poem, “ The Children,” that word 
is supposed to rhyme with dewi/dering. 
We easily forgive Mrs. Browning, with 
tears in our eyes, as we read her powerful, 
painful lines. We have a little more dif- 
ficulty in forgiving Coleridge —who can 
rhyme so beautifully — for making hum- 
ming answer to women, and thus ruining 
a really lovely poem.t The Frenchman 
who, essaying English, made plain stone 
rhyme with Shenstone, and natural with 
rural, may be dismissed with compassion. 
But how can we forgive, even with a smile 
on our lips, the author of the following 


* St. Erth in Cornwall. 
t A Day-Dream. 
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epitaph in the churchyard of Walton-on- 
Thames? 


Here lieth the body 
of Thomas Lyme Distiller 
who departed this life October 11 
1719. 
Who in his strength and prime 
Unto his Maker did his soul resign 
Above the reach of humane kind. 


We may be Aumane, and we may be 
_— but we cannot help being critical as 
well. 

There are also churchyard poets whose 
one merit lies in their conscientious 
rhymes ; with heroic fortitude they devote 
their best efforts to the discovery or the 
manufacture of a rhyme to some unlucky 
word for which they feel a strange affec- 
tion. Here is an inscription in the bury- 
ing-ground of St. Peter’s Church, near 
Broadstairs : — 


In memory of Mr. Richd. Joy 
(called the Kentish Samson) 
who died May 8, 1742, 
aged 67. 

Herculean Hero, famed for strength 
At last lies here his breadth and length, 
See how the mighty man is fallen, 
To death ye strong and weak are all one, 
And the same judgment doth befall 
Goliath great as David small. 


Richard Joy is likened to Samson, Her- 
cules, and Goliath, all in a breath ; it takes 
away ours ! 

Who will not wonder at and admire the 
skill, the originality, of the genius whose 
brain furnished him with the means of 
putting into verse the sad event which he 
has thus recorded ? — 


The wedding day appointed was, 
The wedding clothes provided ; 

But ere the wedding day arrived 
She sickened and she died dead. 


After this instance of a poet’s ingenuit 
in overcoming the exigencies and difficul 
ties of rhyme, it may be as well to point 
out how another genius did not overcome, 
but evaded, similar difficulties. The fol- 
lowing appears in a churchyard in Devon- 
shire, and Devonshire men pride them- 
selves on their indomitable energy and 
pluck : — 
Here lies John Meadow 
Who passed away like a shadow. 
N.B. His name was Field, 
but it would not rhyme. 


This is really very neat, and much more 
worthy of record than any couplet ending 
- shield, yield, or wield, would have 

een. 
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The trade or profession of the deceased 
may often be used with good effect to 
point a moral on his tombstone. The 
following, in Weybridge churchyard, is a 
rather good specimen of what one may call 
the professional epitaph : — 


Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune’s waves 
have toss’d me to and fro, 

In spite of both by God’s decree I harbor 
here below ; 

And — at Anchor I do lie with many of our 

eet, 

We must one day set sail again our Saviour 

Christ to meet. 


Another nautical epitaph is worth pre- 
serving; it is over the grave of a family 
drowned off Aldeburgh, Suffolk, in the 
wreck of a schooner, and buried in Alde- 
burgh churchyard : — 


They parted in the angry sea, 

Forlorn as things of earth might be, 
The mother and her children twain ; 

Heaven heard ascend the cry profound, 

And lo! in pure and hallowed ground 
The loved, the lost are met again. 


O happy Mother, children blest, 
That here in consecrated rest, 
Safe in the Lord’s appointed room, 
In soft embrace together lie, 
While beauteous spirits from on high 
Watch with them in the tomb. 


The notion of angelic spirits being en- 
tombed with the dead is most extraordi- 
nary. 

We all know that volumes might be 
written on the mighty subject, “ How not 
to doit.” It is a subject on which we all 
have practical experience; in our own 
persons if we are lazy, stupid, or awk- 
ward ; in the persons of others if we are 
energetic, clever, or capable. But if one 
had to compose an epitaph for a man of 
whom one desired to say nothing, then 
how not to write it might become difficult. 
In such a dilemma, many years ago, a 
Sussex squire found himself. He had a 
bailiff, whom he had discovered to have 
indulged in all kinds of mal-practices. 
This unjust steward had robbed his mas- 
ter in every possible way, and when de- 
tected was dismissed. Whether he could 
dig, or whether he was not ashamed to 
beg, history sayeth not. His master, 
when bidding him begone, added these 
words, “For the sake of your wife and 
family I will do nothing to you, but after 
your death I will punish you severely.” 
It may be supposed that the bailiff did not 
trouble himself much about this threat. 
But it was carried out. The man died; 


the master took on himself the task of 
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| erecting his tombstone and of composing 


his epitaph, which was as follows : — 


In memory of 
John Smith. 
He was 


This .singular inscription was recently, 
and no doubt is still, to be seen in Hors- 
ham churchyard. The author of it would 
lead persons to view it, and when they 
inquired “What was he?” would tell 
them the story of his bailiffs delin- 
quencies. This story was passed on from 
mouth to mouth and became far more im- 
pressive and more widely known than it 
would have been if recorded at length on 
the stone. Indeed, the squire could 
hardly, with any regard to public opinion, 
inscribe a man’s misdeeds above his 
mouldering bones; but the blank which 
said nothing offensive, was amply suffi- 
cient to fulfil the threat of posthumous 
punishment, which was thus inflicted on 
this unjust steward. 

From the south Saxon country we will 
travel northward and stay our flight at 
Stirling, whose bridge over the Forth 
used formerly to be considered the gate 
of the Highlands. There we will rever- 
ently admire the beautiful Grey Friars’ 
Church ; we will muse over the Douglas 
tower, and Marr’s work; we will smile at 
the first dawbee,; stand in Knox’s pulpit, 
and sit in Mary Stuart’s chair. Thence 
we will go to the lovely cemetery, where 
there is much that is interesting. The 
guide will point out to us an epitaph of 
which the leading idea is so uncommon 
yet so true, that it is well worth reproduc- 
ing in this place :— 


1809 
Alexr. Meffen 
Chief-constable Stirlingshire 
Our life is but a winter day 
Some only breakfast and away 
others to dinner stay 
and are full fed 
the oldest man but sups 
and goes to bed 
large is his debt 
that lingers out the day 
he that goes soonest 
has the least to pay. 


It is probable that Alexander Meffen 
was at least one of those who to dinner 
stay, even if he did not live to sup; his 
official position indicates middle, if not 
old, age. But leaving the banks of the 
Forth and returning to those of the 
Thames, we will enter the small church- 
yard of Shepperton, and read what is in- 
scribed above a little child : — 
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Margaret Peacock 
Born March 25th 1823 
Died January 13th 1826. 
Long night succeeds thy little day 
Oh blighted blossom ! can it be 
That this grey stone and grassy clay 
Have closed our anxious care of thee? 


The half formed words of liveliest thought 
That spoke a mind beyond thy years ; 
The song, the dance by nature taught, 
The sunny smiles; the transient tears ; 


The symmetry of face and form; 

The eye with light and life replete ; 
The little heart so fondly warm ; 

The voice so musically sweet ; 


These, lost to hope, in memory yet 
Around the heart that loved thee cling, 

Shadowing with long and vain regret 
The too fair promise of thy spring. 


The two last lines of the above are ob- 
scure as to their meaning, but the whole 
poem is very simple and tender. Little 
Margaret did but “ breakfast and away,” 
and though more than half a century has 
elapsed since she passed from earth on 
that “ winter day,” we cannot stand by her 
quiet grave without something of regret 
and something of envy. For deep truth 
lies in four lines by an unknown thinker 
and writer :— 


Our life is only death! time that ensu’th 
Is but the death of time that went before ; 
Youth is the death of childhood, age of youth ; 
Die once to God, and then thou diest no 
more, 
If, as we began by saying, contrast has 
a great and unique charm, then after the 
above lines in memory of Baby Margaret, 
we will turn to the epitaph placed over 
the grave of a child who died in infancy. 
It is somewhat vulgar and irreverent, yet 
it asks a question not easily answered ; — 
If I was so soon to be done for 
I wonder what I was begun for ! 


Indeed, there is noanswer to this ques- 
tion, whether asked by the babe or the 
nonogenarian, unless we look forward to 
a life beyond the grave, to which this 
present life, whether short or long, is but 
the prelude or overture. 

A few generations back an epitaph in 
verse was the tribute usually paid to 
departed virtue or greatness. There is 
no need to quote the famous lines on 
“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” or 
those which Pope composed in memory 
of Gay. Of the style of his time the epi- 


taph by Thomas Carew on the Lady Mary 
Villiers is a fair specimen, forced and 
affected as it appears to us: — 
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The Lady Mary Villiers lies 

Under this stone: with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth, 
If any of them, reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear: 

Or if thyself possess a gem, 

As dear to thee as this to them, 
Though a stranger to this place, 
Bewail in their’s thine own hard case; 
For thou perhaps at thy return 

Mayst find thy darling in an urn, 


Even more forced and affected, labori- 
ously wrought by the brain, not sponta- 
neously outpoured by the heart, as surely 
were the lines on Baby Margaret Pea- 
cock, is this curious triplet by Robert 
Wild: — 


Here lies a piece of Christ ; a star in dust 

A vein of gold; a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when God shall feast the 
just. 

The declension from a piece of Christ, 
through a star and a vein of gold, toa 
china dish, is very odd; the idea being, 
no doubt, that the once living clay will be 
a vessel of honor when raised to the 
mansions prepared for the just. 

A conceit fully as quaint as these, 
though more touching from the simple 
piety which breathes through the epitaph, 
is found on a tombstone in the “ Little 
Cloisters ” of Westminster Abbey. It is 
in memory of a certain * Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Elmly Lovet, who through the 
spotted veil of the small-pox yielded up a 
pure and unspotted soul to God, expect- 
ing but not fearing death.” 

A puzzling epitaph — puzzling because 
either the lady was very thin, or the bung- 
hole unusually large—is the following 
from Stonehouse Churchyard, Glouces- 
tershire : — 


In memory of 
John Collins and Mary his wife 
St . May rst. . . 
He { died } Aug. noth. ryoy. { Bias } 74 
Also the children of John and Ann Collins 


Martha {>o™ } Sepe, Srtin s7on, { died} Rages 1800” 
’Twas as she tript from cask to cask 
In at a Bunghole quickly fell 
Suffocation was her task 
She had no time to say farewell. 
Ann Collins died Sept. 11th 1801 Aitatis 49. 


In contrast to these, the following, from 
the cemetery at Chertsey, Surrey, will 
serve as an example of the extremely 
natural and unaffected style of some other 
churchyard poets. The last line is sim- 
ple to ruggedness : — 








The cup was bitter the sting severe 

To part from those he loved so dear 

But hoping through Christ to meet them 
again 

Though suffering much he did not complain. 


It was at Chertsey that Abraham Cow- 
ley lived; his house bears a tablet point- 
ing out to the passer-by the historical and 
poetical interest which attaches to it. On 
the occasion of his death Pope wrote 
some rather pompous lines in his “ Wind- 
sor Forest,” and Denham eulogized his 
learning and genius in some pedantic 
verses. On Cowley’s fellow-townsmen 
the mantle of poetry does not appear to 
have fallen, at Jeast if we may judge by 
the inscriptions in the churchyard. A 
very old stone rests against the east end 
of the church —apparently placed there 
in order to preserve it. The letters are 
almost illegible, but after considerable 
trouble and time spent on it, we are re- 
warded by the discovery that it commem- 
orates Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, of whom 
we are told : — 


Gentile her carriage, temper meek 

Her language whors likewise discreet 
Prudent her conduct without pride 
With these good gifts Possest she died 


In the first line gex¢iJe no doubt means 
either gentle or genteel; in the second, 
whors would appear to be equivalent to 
was; in the last, the capital P to ossest 
is merely ornamental. Either the author 
or the mason had strange notions of or- 
thography; instead of the proverbial ac- 
tion of dropping a tear to the memory of 
this good woman, we smile upon her tomb- 
stone. And it is more fitting to smile 
than to weep upon the graves of the right- 
eous. 

Our smile gives place to a knitting of 
the brows as we peruse some elaborate 
lines on a stone placed above the narrow 
cell of Mr. Richard Smith, surgeon, who 
died May 28th, 1800: — 


The friend of all, embalmed by Virtue’s tears 

Drops to the grave mature and full of years ; 

A Spirit mild, beneficent and True 

With worthy Smith from this vain.world with- 
drew, 

Virtue survives when nature sinks to rest 

And stamps her Image on each feeling breast, 

For faithful Mem’ry loves an honest name 

And Truth consigns it to immortal Fame. 


The glimmer of meaning is very faint 
among “ Virtue,” “nature,” “ Image,” 
“ Mem’ry,” “Truth,” and “Fame.” But 
no doubt “worthy Smith” deserved all 
that his eulogist desired to say of him, 
and after eighty years of semi-oblivion 
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we hereby add a few hours to his “ immor- 
tal Fame.” 

Before we leave Chertsey churchyard 
we will glance at one more epitaph, and 
surely an unbidden smile must dry the 
falling tear: — 


Charlotte daughter of 
John and Pheebe Stibbs 

died May 19th 1828. 
Weep’st kind parents, Sisters dear, 
O dry that falling tear 
The voice of reason and religeon hear 
By them instructed ah reflect how blest 
The favored souls recalled to earley rest 
But faith reflects to thee on earth was given 
To toil and suffer thou rest we hope in heaven. 


The poem commences, we may opine, 
with Charlotte Stibbs’s inquiry and her 
entreaty to her relatives to mitigate their 
grief for her loss; it concludes, appar- 
ently, with the survivors’ charitable hope 
that her departed spirit is at rest. But it 
is an inscription difficult to understand 
and to explain. 

We can easily understand, and it were 
well if in the moments of temptation we 
could always recall, the following lines in 
memory of Richard Cogwell, who died on 
the 12th June, 1534: — 


Whoso him bethoft inwardly and oft, 

How hard it were to flitt from bed unto the 
pitt, 

From pitt unto payne that ne’er shall cease, 
certayne, 

He wold not doe one sin all the world to winn. 


These quaint lines are given in a note 
to the third chapter of Jeremy Taylor’s 
“Holy Dying;” they are still to be seen 
on a brass plate near the middle of a large 
stone in Faversham Church. The brass 
is in good preservation. 

In the same church is another inscrip- 
tion, to the memory of “ Semanus Tong. 
Nat. 1334; ob. 1414.” On a brass ap- 
pears his effigy, and below it a Latin 
epitaph, curious for its absence of all 
attempt at poetic diction, though rhyme 
is carefully introduced : — 


Hic probus et dignus, vir honestus, amansq ; 
benignus 
Ut vere scitur, Semanus Tong sepelitur, 
Hic vir opportunus, Baro de portubus unus, 
In Thrughleigh natus fuit, in Fevershamq : 
moratus 
Mortuus ipse die celsa fuit Epiphanie 
Anno milleno C quarter, quarto quoque 
deno, 
Hujus Semani fuerant quadraginta bis anni 
Tempus in hac vita, sibi celica sit via scita. 
— Amen. 


Which has been translated by the present 
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vicar of Faversham, the Rev. C. E. Donne, 
into lines which represent very faithfully 
the spirit and style of the original : — 


Here rests in the grave a benevolent man, 

Benign, and right honest, deny it who can, 

He was good to his neighbors and friends 
every one, 

And none more respected than Semanus Tong. 

Of the Cinque Ports a Baron, he did his work 
truly, 

And though dwelling at Feversham, born was 
at Throughleigh, 

On Epiphany day, fourteen hundred and four- 
teen, 

To the Church, in a coffin Semanus was brought 


in, 

The years of Semanus were just eight times 
ten, 

May his pathway to heaven be certain. — 
Amen. 


Our present stock of quaint epitaphs is 
nearly exhausted, for we do not wish to 
quote those that are old and hackneyed. 
One more, and we have done : — 


Here lies the Landlord of the Lion, 

He’s buried here in hopes of. Zion ; 

His wife, resigned to Heaven’s Will, 
Carries on the business still. 


The force of advertising could no further 


go. 
F. BAYFORD HARRISON. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HUMORS OF EXAMINATIONS. 


As a rule, examinations are not re- 
garded by the outside world as occasions 
on which a display of humor may be ex- 
pected. But if exceptions prove the rule, 
then may examinations claim to afford a 
very rich fund of ludicrous incidents. 
There are naturally varied circumstances 
in examinations which call forth the wit 
of the candidate. The humor varies, in 
fact, with the particular person who is 
being examined, and what is the topic of 
conversation between examiner and can- 
didate. There is to be distinguished a 
medical as well as a legal humor; and 
conspicuous amongst the occasions which 
afford opportunity for the display of the 
ludicrous, are those examinations which, 
dignified by the name of “‘ general knowl- 
edge” trials, afford a very wide and rich 
field for the ingenuity of candidates. 

A thought may suggest itself to readers 
who reflect upon the subject of examina- 
tion humor, that of all circumstances, the 
position of a candidate at an examination 
table is the least likely situation to evoke 
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a sense of the humorous. The racking of 
the brain to find an answer to an oral 
question, the knowledge that the exam- 
iner is waiting with a fixity of gaze for 
one’s reply, and the desperation with 
which at last the candidate may rise to 
the occasion, form a series of circum- 
stances, out of which a joke might be re- 
garded as least likely to arise. But it is 
this very desperation which is frequently 
the natural parent of the witticism. The 
candidate makes up his mind to say or 
write something, and that something, as 
often as not, is, in an innocent moment of 
inspiration, a joke. 

One of the frequent causes of humor at 
examinations is of course the ignorance 
of candidates. A person was once asked 
to answer the question, “Who was 
Esau?” His reply was highly character- 
istic. “Esau,” said he, “was a man who 
wrote fables, and who sold the copyright 
to a publisher for a bottle of potash”! 
The confusion of “ Esau” and “ Azsop,” 
of “copyright” and “ birthright,” of “ pot- 
tage” and “potash,” is an example of 
humor of by no means an unusual class. 
Another student was asked to give some 
account of Wolsey. His reply was unique. 
“Wolsey was a famous General who 
fought in the Crimean War, and who, 
after being decapitated several times, said 
to Cromwell: ‘Ah, if I had only served 
you as you have served me, I would not 
have been deserted in my old age!’” 

In an examination destined to test the 
general knowledge of young lads about to 
enter the ranks of professional student- 
life, a series of questions was put as tests 
of the reading of the candidates. The 
following were some of the replies ob- 
tained from the aspiring youths. ‘ What 
was the Star Chamber?” Answer: “ An 
astronomer’s room.” — “ What was meant 
by the Year of Jubilee?” Answer: 
“ Leap-year.” —‘“ What was the Bronze 
Age?” Answer: “ When the new pen- 
nies became current coin of the realm.” — 
“What are the Letters of Junius?” 
Answer: “Letters written in the month 
of June.” —“ What is the Age of Rea- 
son?” Answer: “The time that has 
elapsed since the person of that name 
was born.” 

The replies given to questions of a sci- 
entific nature are often of a remarkably 
curious, not to say extraordinary kind, 
and appear frequently to result from a 
want of appreciation of the exact meaning 
of the teaching. We know, for example, 
of a student in a popular class of physiol- 
ogy, who on being asked to describe the 












bones of the arm, stated in the course of 
his reply that the bone of the upper arm 
(named humerus in anatomy) “ was called 
the humorous, and that it received its 
name because it was known as the ‘funny 
bone.’” The Latin name of the bone had 
evidently become confused in the stu- 
dent’s mind with the popular name given 
to the elbow, the nerve of which on being 
violently struck, say, against a piece of 
furniture, gives rise to the well-known 
sensation of “pins and needles” in the 
arm and hand. Another answer given in 
an anatomy class is worth recording. 
The teacher had described the ¢avsus or 
ankle-bones — the scientific name of 
course being simply the Latin equivalent 
for the ankle. No such philological idea 
had troubled at least the student who re- 
plied to a question concerning the ankle, 
“that it was called the ¢arsus because 
St. Paul had walked upon it, to the city of 
that name”! Still more ludicrous was 
the confusion of ideas which beset a stu- 
dent who was questioned regarding the 
nature of the organ known as the pancreas 
or “ sweetbread,” which, as most readers 
know, is an organ situated near the stom- 
ach, and supplying a fluid of great use to 
the digestion of food. The reply of this 
latter student was as follows: ‘“ The 
sweetbread is called the Pancreas, being 
so named after the Midland Railway 
Station in London.” Anything more ex- 
traordinary or ludicrous than the contusion 
of ideas as to the relation between St. 
Pancras Railway Station and an organ of 
the human body, can hardly be conceived. 

It is related of a rough-and-ready ex- 
aminer in medicine that on one occasion 
having failed to elicit satisfactory replies 
from a student regarding the muscular 
arrangements of the arm and leg, he 
somewhat brusquely said: “ Ah! perhaps, 
sir, you could tell me the names of the 
muscles I would put in action were I to 
kick you!” — “ Certainly, sir,” replied the 
candidate; “ you would put in motion the 
flexors and extensors of my arms, for I 
should use them to knock you down.” 
History is silent, and perhaps wisely so, 
concerning the fate of this particular stu- 
dent. The story is told of a witty Irish 
student, who, once upon a time, appeared 
before an examining board to undergo an 
examination in medical jurisprudence. 
The subject of examination was poisons, 
and the examiner had selected that deadly 
poison prussic acid as the subject of his 
questions. “ Pray, sir,” said he to the 
candidate, “ what is a poisonous dose of 
prussic acid?” After cogitating for a 
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moment, the student replied with prompti- 
tude: “‘ Half an ounce, sir.’ Horrified 
at the extreme ignorance of the candidate, 
the examiner exclaimed: “ Half an ounce! 
Why, sir, you must be dreaming! That 
is an amount which would poison a com- 
munity, sir, not to speak of an individ- 
ual.” — “ Well, sir,” replied the Hiberni- 
an, “I only thought I’d be on the safe side 
when you asked a poisonous dose.” — 
“ But pray, sir,” continued the examiner, 
intent on ascertaining the candidate’s real 
knowledge, “suppose a man did swallow 
half an ounce of prussic acid, what treat- 
ment would you prescribe?” — “I'd ride 
home for a stomach-pump,” replied the 
unabashed student. “Are you aware, 
sir,” retorted the examiner, “that prussic 
acid is a poison which acts with great 
rapidity?” —‘* Well, yes,” replied the 
student. “Then, sir, suppose you did 
such a foolish thing as you have just 
stated,” said the examiner; “you ride 
home for your stomach-pump; and on re- 
turning you find your patient dead. What 
would you, or what could you do then?” 
asked the examiner in triumph, thinking 
he had driven his victim into a corner 
whence there was no escape. ‘ What 
would I do?” reiterated the student. 
** Do? — why, I’d hould a post-mortem!” 
For once in his life, that examiner must 
have felt that dense ignorance united toa 
power of repartee was more than a match 
for him. 

Incidents of a highly ludicrous nature 
frequently occur in the examination of 
patients both by doctors and by students. 
A professor on one occasion was lecturing 
to his class on the means of diagnosing 
disease by the external appearance, face, 
and other details of the patient. Express- 
ing his belief that a patient before the 
class afforded an example of the practice 
in question, the professor said to the in- 
dividual: “Ah! you are troubled with 
gout.” — “ No, sir,” said the man; “I’ve 
never had any such complaint.” — “ But,” 
said the professor, “your father must 
have had gout.”—“ No, sir,’ was the 
reply; “nor my mother either.” — “Ah, 
very strange,” said the professor to his 
class. “1’m still convinced that this man 
is a gouty subject. I see that his front 
teeth show all the characters which we 
are accustomed to note in gout.” — “ Front 
teeth!” ejaculated the patient. — “ Yes,” 
retorted the professor; “I’m convinced 
my diagnosis is correct. You have gout, 
sir!’”?— “Well, that beats everything,” 
replied the man; “it’s the first time, sir, 
I’ve ever heard of false teeth having the 
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gout. I’ve had this set for the last ten 
years!” The effect of this sally on the 
part of the patient, upon the inquisitorial 
professor and his students, may be better 
imagined than described. 

Occasionally within the precincts .of 
colleges and universities, a rich vein of 
humor may be struck in a very unexpected 
fashion. On one occasion .a professor, 
noticing that certain members of his class 
were inattentive during the lecture, sud- 
denly arrested his flow of oratory, and ad- 
dressing one of the students, said: “ Pray, 
Mr. Johnston, what is your opinion of the 
position of the animals just described, in 
the created scale?” —‘ Mr. Johnston” 
was forced to say that “really he had no 
views whatever on the subject.” Where- 
upon the professor, turning to a second 
inattentive student — who had evidently 
not caught “ Mr. Johnston’s ” reply or its 
purport — said: “Mr. Smith, what is 
your opinion of the position of these ani- 
mals in the classified series?” —‘“ Oh, 
sir,” replied the innocent Smith, “my 
opinions exactly coincide with those just 
expressed so lucidly and clearly by Mr. 
Johnston!” 

There are examiners, and examiners, of 
course; some stern, others mild and en- 
couraging ; some who try to discover what 
a student knows, and others whose aim 
appears to be rather that of elucidating 
the ignorance of the candidates who ap- 
pear before them. But to the end of time, 
there will be humor mixed with the grave 
concerns of testing knowledge, which is, 
for both sides, a hard enough task. The 
student who, when asked by a stern ex- 
aminer what he would recommend in 
order to produce copious perspiration in 
a patient, replied, “1’d make him try to 
pass an examination before you, sir!” 
had a keen sense of humor, which it is to 
be hoped the examiner appreciated. His 
answer was in keeping with the question 
which has been argued by us and by 
others, whether the whole subject of ex- 
aminations, as at present conducted, 
should not be thoroughly overhauled and 
revised, 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE FIRST OF THE WHITE MONTH. 


THIS is what the Mongols call New 
Year’s Day. Having an invitation from 


a friendly lama to spend the day with him, 
I took care to arrive at his tent, which 
was not far from the Russian frontier, on 
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the afternoon of the last day of the old 
year. This afternoon is always a busy 
time with the Mongols. Enter a tent at 
this time, and, as soon as your eyes re- 
cover from the blinding glare of the sun 
on the white expanse of snow outside, 
and the bitterness of the smoke-cloud in- 
side, through which you must pass before 
sitting down, you see all hands at work. 
They are preparing for next day’s feast. 

In the tent of my host they were making 
banch. This is made by mincing mut- 
ton very small, mixing it with salt and 
chopped vegetables, and doing it up in 
small nuts covered with a casting of dough. 
They themselves consider it a luxury to 
be indulged in only on great occasions, 
and in this instance prepared a large 
quantity. As soon asa nut was finished 
it was placed on a board near the wall of 
the tent, where, notwithstanding the great 
fire blazing in the centre, it froze through 
in a few minutes. When frozen, the 
nuts were put away in a bag ready for the 
morrow. 

While the rest of the company were 
making the banch, my host, the lama him- 
self, was making repeated attacks on a 
basinful of boiled meat which stood be- 
fore him. As soon as the banch was 
finished every man pulled out his knife 
and set to work on the meat. It is a little 
alarming to see a Mongol eat. He takes 
a piece of meat in his left hand, seizes it 
with his teeth, then cuts it off close to his 
lips. The knife flashes past so quickly 
and so close to the face that a spectator, 
seeing it for the first time, has his doubts 
about the safety of the operator’s nose. 
Practice makes them expert and their 
hand sure, and I never heard of any one, 
even when drunk, meeting with an acci- 
dentin this way. The configuration, too, 
of the Mongolian face makes this method 
of eating much safer for them than for us, 
A Mongol’s nose is not at all prominent, 
sometimes hardly projecting beyond the 
level of the cheeks. Next to the color of 
the hair, the size of the nose is the first 
thing that strikes a Mongol as peculiar in 
a foreigner. The alarm felt by a foreigner 
at seeing a group of Mongols eating meat 
is somewhat akin to that experienced by 
a Chinaman when for the first time he 
sees a party of foreigners at table, flour- 
ishing sharp, glittering knives and putting 
food into their mouths by means otf forks. 
He is astonished that the eaters do not 
cut themselves, and thinks his own harm- 
less chopsticks much the safer way of 
eating. 

While we were at dinner, I expressed 









my surprise at finding them taking their 
meal so early in the afternoon, and not 
after dark, as usual. The reason they 
gave was that the Mongol fashion was to 
eat seven dinners on the last day of the 
year. I rather liked this idea at first, as 
the custom in the north of Mongolia, of 
only one meal per day, and that after dark, 
with nothing but tea, tea, tea, the whole 
day long, does not seem to suit an Euro- 
pean so well as a Mongol. My satisfac- 
tion, however, was short-lived, for I soon 
discovered that they had made up their 
minds that I should do justice to the 
whole seven, and that a sly old yellow- 
coated lama on my left had installed him- 
self as tally-keeper to the guests. As the 
day wore on, matters began to look a little 
serious. The solemn voice of the man in 
yellow had only pronounced ¢hree/ What 
was to become of the. remaining four? 
As I was wondering how I could best get 
out of the difficulty, deliverance came in 
an unlooked-for way. Some one sitting 
in a tent about a dozen yards off shouted, 
“Ocher, come and drink wine;” and 
Ocher, though as a lama he had vowed to 
abstain from wine, and just then was em- 
ployed in counting my dinners, at the 
summons disregarded his vow, and went 
off at the call. 

During the course of the afternoon two 
large pails were filled with tea and set 
aside. When all the preparations were 
finished we had a pleasant time round the 
blazing fire, talking of the customs of our 
respective countries, etc., etc. Among 
other things we talked of the speedy 
course of time, and, in return for some of 
our Christian metaphors, my lama gave 
me some wise Buddhistic sayings, such as: 


From the moment of acquiring wealth, parting 
with it is our doom. 

From the moment of union, separation is our 
doom, 

From the moment of birth, death is our doom. 

Moment by moment we approach death. 


Next morning, New Year’s Day, all 
were'astir early, and the every-day routine 
gone through as usual. The Mongolian 
New Year’s Day, it should be noted, like 
the Chinese, is not the same as ours. 
The year consists of three hundred and 
sixty days, with an odd month inserted 
each fourth year. The year begins usually 
the same time as our February. The 
customary question, “Have you slept 
well?’’ was asked, but no reference made 
to the new year. The only manifest dif- 
ference was, that the whole household 
seemed to have got new caps. After a 
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time, a neighbor came in and asked, 
“Have you not embraced yet?” This 
seemed to stir up our host; glancing at 
the crescent of sunshine, which, stream- 
ing in through the smoke-hole above in- 
dicates the time of day as it traces its 
way round the circumference of the tent, 
he remarked, “It is time now.’ But he 
was not quite ready. He unlocked a 
spacious box, and after bringing out a pile 
of things, new and old, at last succeeded 
in fishing out a new red coat and a fine 
fur cap, trimmed with yellow silk. The 
cap cost perhaps as much as the coat, and 
with the two our host looked quite impos- 
ing. When all was ready all stood up in 
the cloud of smoke, and each embraced 
each, saying, “ Sain O?” (Are you well ?) 
Their embrace is a very simple affair. 
When two persons perform this ceremony 
they stretch out their arms towards each 
other, and the one puts the ends of his 
coat-sleeves under the ends of the coat- 
sleeves of the other. When we had all 
embraced we sat down again, and after 
wiping away the tears, which the bitter 
smoke had forced from our eyes, each 
one ate a small portion from a plate con- 
taining bread, fruits, roasted millet, and a 
preparation of milk. This done, we has- 
tened to the next tent, in which a petty 
officer lived. By the time we all got in, 
the tent was crowded; each one of us em- 
braced the host, putting our sleeves under 
his, in token of respect, asked, “Sain 
O?” found a seat where we could, drank 
his tea, tasted his fare, were offered Chi- 
nese wine in small Chinese cups, con- 
versed a few minutes, and returned to our 
tent to receive visitors. They were not 
long in coming. Some were near neigh- 
bors. These merely drank tea and tasted 
bread, but when visitors came from a dis- 
tance the bag of banch was produced, and 
a quantity of it boiled and handed to the 
strangers. The ease and rapidity with 
which this can be cooked makes it a very 
desirable kind of fare to have on hand on 
a day when numerous visitors are ex- 
pected at different times. 

As we had a gilling lama, a kind of doc- 
tor of medicine and divinity all in one, for 
our guest, we soon had a number of peo- 
ple in our tent anxious to know their 
“lucky airt” for the year. The gilling 
was nothing loath to be consulted, pro- 
duced his books, and soon satisfied the 
inquirers, The process of determining 
this “lucky airt” is simple. The visitor 
tells his age, the gilling consults a table, 
and the point of the compass is found at 
once. 














A REMINISCENCE OF 


During the course of the day we had 
many visitors. Our tent possessed un- 
usual attractions. My host was a man of 
influence; his guest, the gilling, had a 
great reputation for learning; and then 
there was “the man from the far country.” 
After we had for a time entertained the 
numerous visitors whom these attractions 
drew to our tent, we dispersed in various 
directions to make the round of our sev- 
eral acquaintances. A young lama who 
had spent the night keeping a vigil in a 
temple took me in tow, and conducted me 
to all the tents within a reasonable dis- 
tance. In almost every instance we found 
the altar decked out with a great display 
of offerings. These consisted for the 
most part of bread and mutton, the broad 
piece of fat which forms the tail of the 
Mongolian sheep often being the centre- 
piece. One of the great injunctions of 
their religion is abstinence from flesh, 
and on expressing my surprise at finding 
the forbidden thing presented as a reli- 
gious offering, an intelligent Mongol re- 
plied, “It all happens through stupidity ; 
stupid men among us Mongols are many.” 
It was noteworthy that on the altar of the 
man who made this remark the offerings 
consisted of grain, fruit, and bread only. 
In all the tents which we entered not only 
were the altars furnished with a profusion 
of offerings, but the altar-lamps —little 
brass cups filled with butter — were 
lighted, and in some of the more preten- 
tious tents the altar was enclosed above 
and around with silken hangings. The 
altar stands almost exactly opposite the 
door, and a New Year’s Day visitor, on 
entering, turns first to the altar and wor- 
ships; that done, he may address himself 
to the human occupants of the tent. I 
noticed only one departure from this rule 
throughout the entire day. 

In addition to bread and tea, visitors 
are in most cases offered wine; and as 
every man is expected to visit the tents 
of all his friends, and as very few refuse 
wine when it is offered, there is some 
danger of a man drinking more than is 
good for him. Two things tend to keep 
the Mongol sober — the small size of the 
cups and the distance from tent to tent. 
But sometimes the Mongol gets tired of 
the minute Chinese winecup, throws it 
aside, and pours a good dram into a large 
wooden teacup. This, frequently repeated, 
produces its effect, and then follows horse- 
manship extraordinary! A Mongol, long 


after he is too drunk to stand, can keep 
his saddle very well if he can be hoisted 
into it, and one of the sights to be seen 
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on the afternoon of a New Year’s Day, is 
that of half-a-dozen madcaps careering in 
company over the snow, performing all 
manner of antics, and apparently in mo- 
mentary danger of breaking their necks. 
The northern Mongols usually restrict 
the festivity to one day, but their neigh- 
bors, the Buriats, keep up the celebration 
for a week or more, perhaps—as the 
Mongols say, with some scorn — in imita- 
tion of the Russians. Should friends be 
beyond reach on the first day of the year, 
the sacred duty of salutation is performed 
on the first occasion of their meeting. 
Far into the year it is quite common for 
Mongols meeting in the desert to remark, 
“We have not embraced yet, have we?” 
and then duly perform the ceremony that 
would have been appropriate months be- 
fore. Southern Mongols, on the other 
hand, say they cease embracing at the 
end of the White Month. J.G. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A REMINISCENCE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


IN my youthful days in Edinburgh, a 
trifling incident — but to me a rare piece 
of good fortune — occurred in relation to 
“the author of ‘ Waverley,’” which it 
gives me pleasure to record. 

In those early days I was an enthusias- 
tic reader of his novels, and was in the 
habit of frequently looking in at the 
Court of Session, in the old Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, where Scott, in his 
official capacity as one of the clerks of 
court, used to sit while it was in session. 
I always endeavored to get as near him 
as I could, to gaze upon that noticeable 
face and head, which, once seen, could 
never be forgotten; and I used to wonder 
by what process that magical genius of 
his had evoked from the past such a gal- 
lery of real men and women — in number 
and variety almost approaching Shake- 
speare — with all their loves and hates, 
their joys and sorrows, their strength, 
their weaknesses, their stainless purity, 
their devotion, and homely simplicity, 
his manly, healthy genius redeeming from 
all taint of exaggeration or sentimental- 
ism the characters that live in his pages. 
It was a face in which were combined 
shrewdness, humor, kindliness, keen per- 
ception, and sagacity ; while to these was 
superadded a certain “ pawkiness ” (to use 
a Scotch word which has no equivalent in 
English). He would now and then ex- 
change words with the brother officials 
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who sat beside him, or opposite to him, 
on the other side of the table. Often 
some joke would pass, and then his face 
would lighten up, and a smile break out 
and steal all over it, his merry eye and 
suppressed chuckle revealing the sense 
of humor that had stirred him. Here I 
may say that Chantrey’s world-known 
bust of him reproduces his usual expres- 
sion with consummate fidelity. No bust 
of any one I have ever seen has so truth- 
fully conveyed to me the living features 
as this one does. 

It was in the summer of 1829, I think, 
now fifty-three years ago, that a commer- 
cial traveller, a friend of mine, bound for 
Galashiels, proposed to drive me thither 
from Edinburgh in his gig, and back 
again. As I had never seen Abbotsford, 
I eagerly seized this opportunity of being 
taken so near the place. Having seen 
Scott in the Parliament House the day 
before, I concluded that he was for the 
time resident in town, and that there 
would be no difficulty in gaining admission 
to the house and grounds of Abbotsford. 
It was arranged that, while my friend was 
transacting his business in Galashiels, I 
should walk on to the Tweed, on whose 
south bank stands Abbotsford, near the 
river, backed by “ Eildon’s triple height,” 
be ferried across, and return in a few 
hours to my companion. It was a lovely 
day, and the fields and woods were in all 
their summer beauty. As the song says, 


I saw Tweed’s silver stream 
Glittering in the sunny beam, 


I was ferried across its rippling waters, 
then mounted the grassy bank on the 
other side, and presented myself at the 
entrance to the house, full of delightful 
anticipations of the treat I should have 
in seeing the interior of the den itself of 
“the Wizard of the North.” The old 
manservant who opened the door to me 
regretted that I could not be admitted; 
“because,” said he, “the shirra* is at 
hame and in the house, and strangers are 
not admitted when he’s here.” Thus my 
fine castle in the clouds all at once van- 
ished, and I stood wistful and disappoint- 
ed, telling the old man that I had come 
all the way from Edinburgh that day spe- 
cially to see the place, and that I had 
never dreamed his master was at home, 
having myself seen him in the court on 


* Scott was sheriff of Selkirkshire. 
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the previous day. “ Ye see, sir,” he re- 
plied, “he comes out here whenever he 
can geta day, even when the court’s sit- 
tin’. Hecam out last night. It canna be 
helped. I’m sorry ye’ve had the trouble 
o’ comin’ sae far for naething.” At that 
moment, Scott himself, coming out of a 
room entering from the corridor, had 
reached the hall entrance where | stood, 
on his way to the grounds. He was clad 
in a homely suit of black-and-white cloth, 
and had a belt round his waist, in which 
were stuck a hatchet, a hammer, and a 
small saw, while two large dogs gamboled 
about him, leaping up against him in their 
eager fondness, and presenting their 
heads to be patted. “What's the young 
man’s business ?” said he, addressing the 
servant, who repeated to him what I had 
been saying, while I stood with my heart 
beating furiously the while. Before I 
could gather courage to say a word for 
myself, Scott, turning to me, said: “As 
you have come so far, young man, to see 
the place, you must not be disappointed ; 
so you can just gang through the house, 
and see whate’er you like. CGood-day, 
sir.’ Before I could thank him, he passed 
out into the grounds, the dogs still leap- 
ing up upon him, he pushing them off and 
playfully scolding them. 

This was my last glimpse of Scott. 
At that time he was working hard, with 
deadly persistence, to retrieve his misfor- 
tunes and pay his creditors. He looked 
paler than usual, and was careworn and 
anxious. This was about three years 
before his final break-down and death. 
How grand and impressive are Carlyle’s 
words about him in his latter days! 
“ And so the curtain falls; and the strong 
Walter Scott is with us no more; a pos- 
session from him does remain; widely 
scattered; yet attainable; not inconsider- 
able. It can be said of him, when he 
departed, he took a man’s life along with 
him. No sounder piece of British man- 
hood was put together in this eighteenth 
century of time. Alas! his fine Scotch 
face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity, 
and goodness, when we saw it latterly on 
the Edinburgh streets, was all worn with 
care; the joy all fled from it, ploughed 
deep with labor and sorrow. We shall 
never forget it; we shall never see it 
again. Adieu, Sir Walter, pride of Scotch- 
men, take our proud and sad farewell.” 
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